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CHINA 


IN TRANSITION 


The Anti-Foreign 
Rioting in Shanghai 


By GEORGE KENNAN 


The first of a series of articles dealing 
with new conditions in China and the 
problems growing out of the Treaty of 
Portsmouth. In the preparation of these 
articles Mr. Kennan has spent several 
months in travel and study in China 








Grand Opera 


Records 
Sor the 


EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 


WE ARE pleased to announce the issuance of a series of Grand Opera Records 

made by principal stars of the Metropolitan Opera House and by other prominent 

grand opera artists now appearing in this country and abroad. Hitherto, Mr. Edison 
has refused to permit Edison Records to be made by Grand Opera singers, prefer- 









great artists could be reproduced with all their characteristic sweetness, power and ha 
purity of tone. These improvements having been effected; the artists co-operated 
with enthusiasm, with the result that the first ten Edison Grand Opera Records, made by our Gold 
( Mould Process, are a distinct advance over anything of the kind heretofore attempted. 


Edison Grand Opera Records—On Sale at All Dealers 


By HEINRICH KNOTE, Tenor By SCARPHY RESKY, Soprano 
B. 1—HOCHSTES VERTRAUEN, B. 6—ARIA, “SUICIDIO 


“Lohengrin” . Wagner “La Gioconda” . Ponchielli 
Sung in German. Orchestra accompaniment Sung in Italian. Orchestra accompaniment 
By ANDREAS DIPPEL, Tenor By ROMEO BERTI, Tenor 
B. 2—‘ACH, SO FROMM,” “Martha” . Flotow B. 7—ARIOSO, ‘Pagliacci’ ‘ Leoncavalla 
Sung in German. Orchestra accompaniment Sung in Italian. Orchestra accompaniment 
By GUSTAVE BERL RESKY, Baritone By SIGNOR and SIGNORA RESKY 
B. 3—" DI PROVENZA IL MAR B. 8—DUET, “La Favorita” . . Donizetti 
“La Traviata” . «. Verdi Sung in Italian. Orchestra ‘accompaniment 
Sung in Italian. Orchestra accompaniment By ANTON VAN ROOY, Baritone 
By FLORENCIO CONSTANTINO, Tenor B. 9—“O KEHR ZURUCK,” 
B. 4—"LA DONNA E MOBILE,” “Rigoletto” Verdi “Tannhauser” . Wagner 
Sung in Italian. Orchestra accompaniment Sung in German. Orchestra accompanimeé ont 
By ANTONIO SCOTTI, Baritone By ANTON VAN ROOY, Baritone 
B. 5—* V [ RAVVISO, O LUOGHI AMENT,” B. 10— ‘ H ANSON wi TOREADOR, 
“La Sonnambula” . — Bellini “Carmen” . . Bizet 
Sung in Italian, Orchestra “accompaniment Sung in French. | Orchestra “accompaniment 





Signor Scotti says: “I have great pleasure in informing you that the cylinders which I sang for you 
are excellent from every point of view, and I consider them as an absolutely natural production of my 
voice. I must, however, tell you that the cylinder on which I sang the air from the ‘Sonnambula’ pleases 
me most, and I certainly think it is the best of all I have ever heard.” 

In accordance with Mr. Edison’s desire to make his Phonograph the musical instrument of the people, 
the price of these Grand Opera Records has been fixed at only 75c. each. Hear them at nearest 


dealer’s. Write our Orange, N. J., office for handsome Grand Opera supplement. 


National Phonograph Company, 60 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


New York Chicago London Paris Berlin Brussels Sydney Mexico City 














ring to wait until he could so improve his methods of recording, that the voices of wd 
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Important new Macmillan Books 
PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 
John Spargo’s The Bitter Cry of the Children 


With an Introduction by Robert Hunter, author of “ Poverty.” 


“The most careful and searching examination ever published of the effects of poverty upon children, by a 
trained social investigator of wide experience. Finally Mr. Spargo writes of remedial measures, and endeavors to 
outline a constructive policy.” Cloth, xvii.t357 pages, with 32 full-page illustrations, $1.50 net ( postage 13 cts.) 


THE NOTABLE NEW NOVEL JUST READY 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s ew nove/ The Portreeve 


By the author of “‘ The Secret Woman,” “ Children of the Mist,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 


Each new book by Mr. PHILPOTTS confirms the a ge of the critics who find his works among “ the 
greatest novels of the decade . . . close knit, full of human nature, throbbing with passion, alive with thought 
and action ” ( Record-Herald, Chicago) ; showing “a delicacy, an understanding, and a strength which mark the 
author for the highest rank” (London Atheneum). 


OTHER RECENT BOOKS OF EXCEPTIONAL IMPORTANCE 
Vol. J. of Dr. HENRY C. LEA’S great work 


A History of the Inquisition of Spain To be complete in four volumes 


“ The subject is an interesting one, and we know of no other English book which throws so much light upon 
it... . It should be understood that this book is the outcome of independent, first-hand investigation of the 
materials stored in the immense Spanish Archives.”—M. W. H. in The Sunday Sun, New York. 
This important work is complete in MS. and its publication 1s proceeding as rapidly as it can be put 
through the press. Volume L., just ready, is in 620 8vo pages. Cloth, price $2.50 net (postage 22 cts.) 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s Life of Lord Randolph Churchill 


In two octavo volumes, with portraits, etc., $9.00 net 
“At the present interesting juncture of British pelities there can be scarcely anything more appropriate or more 
ent than contemplation of that unique and masterful personality, the precursor to so great an extent of the 
New Dispensation which is now dawning upon Great Britain. . . . To the personal and political history of the 
last generation in the United Kingdom and the British Empire these handsome volumes are an indispensable 
contribution.”—New York Tribune. 
“ Here is a book which 1s certainly among the two or three most exciting political biographies in the language.” 
—London Times Literary Supplement 


Salve Venetia! Gleanings from History 
By Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD. Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Second edition. Two volumes in a box, crown 8vo, $5.00 net. Carriage extra 
“It creates the atmosphere and ineffable charm of Venice better than any book I have ever read.” 
—E. L. SHUMAN, Chicago Record-Herald. 


Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
By WILLIAM HOLMAN HUNT, author of “ The Life of Williamson,” etc. 
Two volumes. Richly illustrated. $10 net. Carriage extra 
“At last there is set before the world the book which has been none too patiently waited for for many years 
past, and an absorbing, interesting, and valuable book it is, fluently and admirably written and on its lighter 
side vastly entertaining. . . . Likely to survive as long as English art is treasured and studied.” 
—Daily Graphic, London. 


Mr. B. L. Putnam-Weale’s The Re-Shaping of the Far East 


By the author of ** Manchu and Muscovite.”’ ///ustrated from fine photographs. Two volumes. $6.00 net 


“It 1s emphatically a_ work without which the hbrary of the student of the Far Eastern question will be 
incomplete.”—Daily Telegraph, London: 


Cloth, $1. t; 
Mr. Henry George, Jr.’s The Menace of Privilege po ay dey 
A STUDY OF THE DANGERS TO THE REPUBLIC FROM THE EXISTENCE OF A FAVORED Cr-ASs 


*“ Mr. George has given us a book of first rate interest and importance. It 1s written forcefully and brilliantly 

- as a picture of present-day conditions it 1s a remarkable piece of description and analysis. . . . Mr. George, 

in a word, is neither a Socialist nor an Anarchist, but a true Jeffersonian Republican, thoroughly believing in 
the rightfulness of both private property and public property, and, above all, in individual enterprise.” 

—Professor FRan KLIN GIDDINGS, of Columbia University, in The NV. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Mrs. Saint Maur’s A Self-Supporting Home Mlustrated, cloth, $1.75 net 
Is really valuable by reason of definite practical information covering a wide range of topics.”— The Nation. 

* For people who would like to do just as the author and her family did, here is the book of books. Shaking 

rom their feet the dust of a $25-a-month city flat, — went forth into the country, to live a new and more 


healthful life and incidentally to make it pay. . .. Just how it was done, what it cost and how well it paid is 
cold step by step.”—Country Life in America. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


MASSACHUSETTS 





T*e Pratt Teachers’ Agency “F's Ay* 


Recommends tgachers to colieges, schoois, and famihes. 
Advises parents about schools. Wim. O. Pratt, Mgr. 





ILLINOIS 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 
The University of Chicago 


Courses for Students, Teachers, Parents, Preachers, Bankers, 
Writers, etc., of High School and College grade. One-half the 
work for an A.B., Ph.B., or 5.B. degree may be done by corre- 
spondence. Begin study any time. Address 

The University of Chicago (Div. E), Chicago, Illinois 


















MASSACHUSETTS 
THE MITCHELL MILITARY BOYS’ SCHOOL 


BILLERICA, MASS. 

A thoroughly modern, military home school for boys seven to six- 
teen, inclusive. Limited to forty. $500 per year. nruly boys 
positively not admitted. Write for illustrated booklet con- 
taining full particulars. M. C. MITCHELL, Prin. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
Harvard University 


For the year 1906-07 two Resident (Williams) Fellowships 
of $400 each are offered to graduates of Theological Schools 
who intend to devote themselves te the Christian Ministry. 
These Fellowships are designed to encourage advanced _theo- 
logical work of a high order. Applications accompanied by 
testimonials and specimens of work must made before 
April 1st, 1906, on special blanks to be obtained of ROBERT 
S. Morison, Secretary of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 








sium with swimming pool. Fits for College, Scientific Sx 
e 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOO:. _ 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Sop for 
Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. A new «<ymna- 


ol, and 
ase address 


Business. Illustrated paraphiet sent free. 
D E rincipal, Wellesley Hills, Mass, 


R. G. R. WHIT 








HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


UR School affords 
the home student 
an eppertanity to pee 
sue a Complete High 
School Course under 
professors in ——— 
American colleges an 
universities. The 
Courses in English are 
given by Prof. Genung, 
of Ambherst; History, 
by Prof. Wells, of Yale; 
Latin, by Prof. Hark- 
ness, of Brown; Greek, 
/ by Prof. Chase, of Har- 
vard. An eminent spe- 
cialist is at the head of 
every department. 
— Students may register 
at any time and may take 
; up complete courses or 
Professor of English pursue special branches. 
Special attention is given 
to students preparing for college. We also offer 
instruction in Commercial and Normal Branches. 
Every reader of The Outlook who is interested 
in home study and correspondence teaching is invited 
to send for a free copy of our eighty-page catalogue 
and full information in regard to our home study 
courses. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 30 Springfield, Mass. 


JOHN F. GENUNG, A.M., PH.D. 








NEW YORK CITY 


FRENCH, GERMAN 
SPANISH or ITALIAN 


to speak it, to understand it, to 
read it, to write it, there is but 
one best way. 


You must hear it spoken 
correctly, over and over, 
till your ear knows it. 


You must see it printed 
correctly till your eye 
knows it. 


You must talk it and 
write it. 


All this can be done best 
y the 


LANGUAGE - PHONE 
METHOD 


comin RoSenthal’s Practical Linguistry 


With this method you buy a professor outright. You own him. 
He speaks as you choose, slowly or quickly+; when you choose, night 
or day ; for a few minutes or hours at a time. 

Any one can learn a foreign language who hears it spoken often 
enough ; and by this methodyou can hear it as often as you like. 

The method has been recommended by well-known members of 
the faculties of the following universities and colleges: Yale, 
Columbia, Chicago, Brown, Harvard, Pennsylvania, 
Boston, rinceton, Cornell Syracuse, Minnesota, 
Johns Hopkins, Virginia, Colorado, Michigan, Ford- 
ham, Manhattan, De La Salle, St. Josephs, St. Francis 
Xavier. ; , ; 

We simply ask you to investigate this marvellous system. Send 
for booklet, explanatory literature, and facsimile letters from men 
who know, which will tell you of the great merit of our system, also 
special offer to Outlook readers. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
1104A Metropolis Building, I6th St. and Broadway, N. Y. 















New York, New York, 2042 Fifth Avenue. 


The Classical School for Girls 


Full course for diploma. Special studies with music and art. Col- 
lege preparation. Gymnasium, home care and social recreation. 
Foreign travel. Annex in Paris. HELEN M. ScoviLte. 





NEW YORK 
Gary de Vabre Academy Lake Ronkonkoma 


Long Island 
For Nervous AND BACKWARD CHILDREN AND YOUTHS 





Zuropean methods. Highest medical references. Terms reasonable. 





Rye Seminary Rye. New York. 


For particulars address : 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE. 


The Balliol School 17¢4,5,™ 
College preparatory and general courses. 
Epitn Rockwe.v Hatt, A.B., Head. 








OHIO 





Oun10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospert Street. 
Miss Mittleberger’s Home y 
and Day School. 


College preparatory and general courses. 
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THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 





A PARTMENT 


Yo Kent—From March Ist to Se 





tember 


Ist beautifully furnished eight-room 
apartment in “he Gramercy,’’ 20th St. and 
Gramercy Park, New York. Raters _ » ma 
Post-Otfice Box 1,760, N. Y. 

_—_— 





TRAVEL 


RayMOND c WHITCOMB 


TOURS 


EUROPE 
CALIFORNIA 
MEXICO 

FLORIDA 
HAWAII, 


limited in number. 
Superior accommodations. 
Individual tickets by all 
Railway and Steamship Lines. 
Send for booklet. 
Reservations made by telephone. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


Authorized Agents all Lines 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, etc. 


Ol World Tours 


Strictly High Class 
No Extras 


May 
ome, 





Etc. 


Parties 





Leisure and Comfort 
Small Private Parties 


Medite rranean Party, sailin 
12, for Gibraltar, Naples, Pompeii 
Florence, Pisa, Vemice, Milan, Lucerne, 
Interlaken, Bern, Bale, Heidelberg, May- 
ence, The Rhine, Cologne, Amsterdam, The 


Hague, Scheveningen, Antwerp, Brussels, 
Pans, London. Two months’ tour, $525. 

Summer Party, sailing June 30, for 
Dover, Antwerp, Brussels. hah. Geneva, 
Simpion I ey Miss Rome, Florence, 
isa, Venice, Lucerne, Interlaken, Bern, 
Bale, Heidelberg, Mayence, Tne hine, 


Cologne, Ams contann, The Hague, Scheven- 
ingen, Hook of Holland, London. Two 
months’ tour, $530, Extension to Scotland. 


Send for iti 
wand Mrs, EDW ARD,A. ROBSON, 


Mr, and Mrs, E 
onkers, IN 


Summer Trip to Europe 
FOR TEN BOYS 
Sailing June 21st, by the Southern Route to 





Naples, retur ning the first week in September 
from Englat nder the personal charge 
of John Stuart White, LL.D. ead- Master 
of the Phillips Brooks School, Philadelphia. 
Four vacancies for boys not members of the 
School. For full description of trip, which 
will be of espec ial educational 
value, address as above 
4204 Baltimore Av enue, ” Philadelphia, Pa. 





GELE¢ r PRIVATE TOUR TO 
SWITZERLANDand GERMANY 


and point | France and England (including 
London Paris), Northern Italy, Austria, 
and Holland Sail July 4 for tour of 69 da iS, 
at cost of 845. Ten Swiss passes by dili- 
Bence; \!:. Blanc, Matterhorn, etc. German 
artcenters. (sentleman of ripe experience in 
Europe in travel in charge. References e:sen- 
col ing ipplication necessary, as small 
arty is d Write or call upon CHARLES 

OLLIN 203 Broadway, New York. 
ee 





H'®! #H-CLASS, exclusive party of girls 
| ‘rsonal care and chaperonage 


of a lady xperience in European travel 
and of | highest university circle refer- 
ences will }cave New York in | * for a gen- 
eral tour « Europe. Details and itinerary 
upon request. Box 34, New York Univer- 
sity, Uni 


vsity Heights, New York City. 





TRAVEL 


TRAVEL 





TOURS n 
nm ORIENT 


Luxurious and leisurely travel through lands 
famous in romance, history, and sacred sto 
COOK’S THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL 
SERIES of select limited Parties leave Jan 
6, 9, 26, Feb. 3, 17, 27, tor the MEDIT sR- 
RANEAN, EGYPT, the NILE, HOLY 
LAND, TURKEY, GREECE, etc. 


$660 - TO - $1,090 


Including All Expenses, first-class through 
out. Send for illustrated Programme. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and 125 Offices Abroad. 
— Established 1841 — 


Travel Map of Europe 


ives you at a glance the best itineraries in 

“urope. Our accompanying pamphlet tells 
the best way to take them. 

If you travel, 
If you | plan to travel, 
you hope to travel, 
If you dream of travel, 

write for our Travel Map. Incidentally we 
should be glad to know which you do. 
BUREAU OF UNIV ERSITY TRAVEL 

200 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 





7-EUROPE-~ 


HIGH GRADE TOURS 
APRIL TO SEPTEMBER 
Small select parties under ex- 
perienced guidance. 
Steamship tickets by all lines. 


THE EAGER TOURS 
700 Union Trust Building, Baltimore,Md. 


EUROPE Sail from New York 
or Boston to the 
Mediterranean by the 

WHITE STAR LINE 
Gilepltns, om plore, Alex- 
andria, . Genoa. 
gran. Na te 378 Tons. 
Cretic,, 13.507 Tons. 
Canopic, 12,097 Tons. 
Romanic, 11,394 Tons. 
Fordescriptive matter 
2 and sailings address 

WH ITE STAR LINE 
9 B’way,N.Y., or 84 State St., Boston 


Leyland Line 


Discount of 10% 




















Immense new steamers. 
allowed on return portion. 


From Boston to Liverpool 
Cestrian Feb. 14| Bohemian . Mar. 7 
Devonian Feb. 21 | Winifredian Mar. 14 

First-class rate, winter season, $55 

COMPANY’S OFFICE 

India Building, 84 State St., Boston 











Po ee - 
$s 7 = Sa 
Ax eS 


GREECE FIRST, THEN ITALY 


Cruise in classic waters with our 
specially chartered steamer in April; visit the 
Greater Cities of Italy in May. Limited 
vm ag sUhourety Sineraetes ; scho- 
arty leader 

-F. Willard of Chicago anil 
Mer, 24th by the North German Lloyd S 
KGnig Albert. If you are going abroad, en- 
gagea piace i in his party for Greece and lialy. 

Vrite us for particulars. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
200 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


FOREIGN TOURS 


Parties for Eeypt, and Palestine sail 
Feb. 24 and Marc The best arrange- 
ments. Under personal care of Dr. 
Dunning, author of ** To-day on ‘The Nile.’ 

Spring tour sails April 14. Italy, Sw it- 
zerland, The Rhine, Paris, and 
London. 

Summer tours to Norway, North Cape, 
Sweden, and Russia sailing June 7, 21, 
and July 5. 

Summer Tours. Tour A sails June 27 to 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
ane London, England, and Scot- 

an 

Tour B sails June 21 to Italy, Switzer- 
land, The Rhine, Paris, asd London. 

W. DUNNING & CO. 

14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

635 Fine Arts B Idg. Chicago, Ill. 

230 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 








350 t 
Babcock’ ance re 
seven countries ; parties limited to ten ; ml 
ing April, May, June, July. Asheville, N.C 





FreeTrip to Europe: *i 


of eight or ten will be given a free, trip. | 
cash. Babcock Lose Asheville, N. C. 





Leisure! 
A Year in Europe 1s3"°” 
France, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy. Winter at Florence in comfort- 
able American home. Opportunity to study 
art and languages. Address 6,682, Outlook, 





Holidays in England 
Send 4 cents ( ostage) for illustrated book, 
entitled “* Holidays in England,” de- 
tay Cathedral Route, Pilgrim Fa- 
thers, Dickens and Tennyson Districts, and 
the ‘Harwich Hook of Holland 
Route, twin-screw steamship line, England 
to Hook of Holland or Antwerp. Address 
H. J. KETCHAM, General Agent, 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY of ENGLAND 
362 Broadway, New York 


Miss Weldon, who, 


Foreign 222!" 
EU 


ROPE and 


the ORIENT 
r a V # will take a few girls 
abroad. Very high- 


est references, 
Address 142 East 40th St., New York. 


Europe and the Orient 
10th season, Two high-class touts. Parties 
pvene and limited. _ Exceptional opportu- 
nity. Personally conducted S Miss Redford 
and. Mr. poromon oe italy. Address Miss 
ELIZABETH A. REDFORD, RuralRoute 
No. 5, Hillsboro Road, Nashville, Tenn. 


THE COLLVER TOURS 
“Special Parties for. 


JAPAN 


In February, March, April, and July. 
Especial facilities for inde- 
pendent travelers to Japan. 

THE COLLVER TOURS COMPANY 
368 Boylston Street, Boston 


KING EURODEAN TOURS 


HIGH CLASS, PRIVATE PARTIES 
May 8, Mediterranean, Art Centers. 
June 30, North Cape,Central Europe. 
July 7, Mediterranean. 

July 14, Coaching through British 

sles. 

Oct. 13, Italy and Riviera. 
Cost $385 to $900. 
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Electric-lighted. 
days to San Francisco and Portland. 


THE LOS ANGELES LIMITED 


Electric-lighted. Leaves Chicago 10.05 p. m. daily, 
Arrives Los Angeles 4.45 p. m. the third day, Chicago & 
North- Western, Union Pacific and Salt Lake Route. 


CHINA & JAPAN FAST MAIL 


s Leaves Chicago 11.00 p.m. daily for San 
Francisco, Los Angelesand Portland over 

the only double track railway between 

Chicago and the Missouri river. 

ALL MEALS IN DINING CARS 





Via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


Leaves WELLS STREET STATION 8.02 p. m. daily. 
Less than three 


Exclusively first-class. 





All agents sell tickets via this line. 
The Best of Everything 
For booklets, maps, hotel lists 
and information about rates and 
Sleeping Car reservations, 


apply to 
ad W. B. KNISKERN, 
P.T.M.. C. & N.-W. Ry., 
CHICACO, ILL. 














_ TRAVEL 
El U R oO PE June sock by. sailing 


by Cunar 
Line has a few vacancies. ‘Two months 
in England, France, Germany, Holland, 
Switzer ae. "and Italy, under guidance of ex- 
perienced traveler. Cost from Chicago $430. 
fay be joined in N.Y. For itinerary address 
Prof. RAINEY, 6400. Harvard Ave., Chicago. 


Two high-class tours 
via the Mediterranean 
vite, june fist and 

. ay- 


2 Norwa 
Sweden tour June Ith. Wbership limited. 
Everything first-class. Thorough sightseeing 
under experienced guidance. 
Miss PANTLIND, 790 Prospect St., Cleveland. 


To Europe 19% Tours: (a) North of 


Europe ; (b) Great Britain, 
with coachings : (c) Through Europe. Num- 
bers, limited. 2lst season. Address Honey- 
man’s Private Tours, Plainfield, New Jersey. 











TRAVEL 


TRAVEL 





Clark’sTours to Japan,5700 


In Japan for the famous “ cherry blossom 
season. Finest promenade deck rooms. 
matte A 4 advantages. 

F. C. CLARK, % Broadway, N. Y. 





Mediterranean Route 

Small party sailing June 2Ist_by the large 
{yin -screw steamer Cretic, via Gibraltar and 

and, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium: France, England. Sev enty- 
four days. Seventeenth party. For itinerary 
address Miss H. M. Barbour, 1,107 Outlook. 


Select _ two 
months’ sum- 
mer tour. 
Personal escort. Cates of routes. Parties 
limited. AD ly at on 


Rev. L. D. TEM PLE. ‘Watertown Q, Mass. 








EUROPE Select private. Tour. Seven 


ntries, Sailing June—via 
Gales Ti irst € lao? ourth Season. Miss 
E. T. WILBER, 253 Broadway, New York. 


EUROPE and ORIENT 
+ 25th season _of uninterrupted suc- 

(§ cess, Comfort and eater ae 

ough sightseeing under exfer 

o*% Pw guidance. L miied parties, All 
arrangements fi og 7 s. : Seca 


bare ad ed. Dr. and Mrs. 
S. PAINE, 148 Ridge St., ‘fies r Mis N.Y. 


7OUNG WOMAN contemplating trip 
Europe in. June wishes to correspon 

with woman with same intention, independ- 
ently situated. Box 111, Thomaston, Conn. 


Select three 
EUROPE monthe’ spring $385 
tour, qiling to Mediterranean. Apply at.once. 
Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown Q, Mass. 
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“* Tt is the coming construction for all great buildings—it won't bend, it WON’T BREAK, 
and YOU COULDN’T BURN IT it you tried.” —THOMAS A. EDISON. 


MARLBOROUGH-BLENHEIM 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


CAPACITY 1100 





ALWAYS OPEN 





Since Marlborough House opened its doors four 
ownership management have made it the most sucpenaial resort hotel in the count 
ment, and we have the pleasure of announcing the opening of its sister hotel ** B 
baths (every room has its own private bath, wit 


shore. ‘The two houses connect with each other and will be run as one under the name ‘ 








ears ago, its substantial and ariistic construction, its superior location, and its 

je b nereasins popularity 
,EN <IM ” with 250 guest chambers and 250 private 
sea water and fresh water — running ice water in each). 


has necessitated enlarge- 


The structural 


parts are re-inforced concrete and the walls are hollow tile instead of brick, thus insuring an absolutely ory ae atmosphere so important at the 


There is an American plan dining room and a separate European plan dining room 


so that all guests have the 


ROUGH-BLE 
orivilege of living either way. 


A noteworthy feature is a semi-circular enclosed and heated solarium and open plaza fronting 150 feet along the ocean and overlooking the 


Boardwalk. 


As heretofore, high class music will be a feature throughout the year. 


Golf privileges. 


Ownership management. 


JOSIAH WHITE & SONS, Proprietors and Managers. 





TRAVEL 
‘European Win ter Resort 


INNSB CK TYROL, 

AUSTRIA 
190 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate. Center for Excursions. 


HOTEL TIROL 


Modern. conveniences. Best references. 
Illustrative } amphiets sent gratis on applica- 
tion ARL L ANDSEE, rop. 





ve ND your summer vacation with me, 
Camping Out in the Yellowstone 


1 Par k and the Teton Mountains, 
‘ ce The | 


. 


best we 5 “he inexpensive way. 
Fifth on, ee imited parties. Address 
Rev. R. ( RYANT, Rockford, IIl. 





Young Man speaking German 


and having spent some time abroad would 
like to act as interpreter fora party wishing to 
travel on the Continent during the summer. 

References x ven and required. 1,221, Outlook. 


TEN ( WEEKS! Eealy, Puitgeriona. 
land, Belgium, , ae ‘England, 
-—s Seotl: and. Sailing June 21. $565. 
AME acancies in a small select party. 
AMERICAN TRAVEL CLUB, New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Free Tour to Europe 


or the Holy Land. 








a ay nay 8 of a party of 
fight will | given one free ticket. Particu- 
= and eraries of EDWIN JONES, 

2 Putnam Ave, 3rooklyn, N. Y. 
en 





[)®: I “LICK, Prof. Europ. Hist., Syra- 
yl cu ‘. Y.) University, will again con- 
= Tee select Travel- -Study Club 
sun E, Eng., June to Sept. 80 days. 
suidance, Explanatory lectures. 
only. Apply immediately. 


EU ROPE juee 23, via_Gibraltar : 


Few vacai 
—_—. 





n party ; highest tes- 
ae sagen oderate pe a For ill llustrated 
214 Ww. he , address W. A. JOHNSON, 


\ cles St., Baltimore, Md, 





CLIFTON SPRINGS 
isso SANITARIUM 


The Model Health P esort with all the 
comforts of a home. A resident staff 
of ten physicians, a corps of trained 
nurses and attendants experienced in all 
methods of Medical, Surgical, Electri- 
cal, and H drotherapeutic treatments, 
A bountiful table. Service throughout 
is of the best. Rates conceded lowest 
of any institution giving only advan- 
tages. Send for booklet * 


The Sanitarium, Clifton in N. Y. 








TRAVEL 


BERMUDA 





Eleventh year. Two 
urope attractive tours by 
way of the Mediter- 
ranean, June 2 and 19. A dress Dr. M. M 
KUGLER, 426 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
SuMMER Camp 

Camp y Oxford 4 Sete Cam 

Superior in ever appointment. 

Booklet. A. F. Caldwell, A.M.. Oxford, Me. 


CALIFORNIA 
Hotel Green x3 45a 


ow open. American 
and _ European paw. Golf. Large picture 
of Hotel Green Park and booklets mailed on 
application to J. H. HOLMES, Manager. 


PASADENA, CAL. 


LaPintoresca 


If, you are thinking of California this winter 
it will pay you to consider Hotel La Pinto- 
resca for price, for comfor’, for everything. 
A high-class hotel at moderate rates. De- 
lightful situation on high ground surrounded 
by Palms and Orange Groves. Golf links, 
tennis court, etc. Write for rates and booklet. 


M, D. PAINTER, Proprietor, 




















BERMUDA 
The Ideal Winter Resort 
THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


Open from December to May 


Accommodates 300 guests. For terms. etc.. 
address N. S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda, 





GERMANY 


ENSION Clare, Heilbronner strasse 
25, Berlin w. Germany. Under American 
management. Pleasant rooms, steam heat, 
electricity, gas, andall modern improvements. 








CONNECTICUT 


The Wayside Inn 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


oo all year. Easy of access. Write for 
booklet B, Address anager 
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CONNECTICUT 


NEW JERSEY 


NORTH DAKO?1\ 





Crest View Sanatorium 


Green wich,Ct,—F irst-ciass in ali vesporess 
home comtorts. H.M. Hitcucock 


DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For the treatment of Nervous and mild Men- 
tal Diseases, with a separate Department for 
Drug and Alcoholic atients. Send for illus- 


trated circular. ress 
AMOS J. GI VENS. M.D., Stamford,Conn, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
¥ j 14th& K Sts., N.W. 
The Hamilton w ashingtes. D.C. 
A modern, home-like hotel on the Amer- 
ican plan; good table; liberal management ; 
splendid location ; convenient toa pances 9 of 
interest; local and long-distance *phones in 
rooms. _ Transients accommodated, $2.50 per 
day and up. Special rates for a prolonged 


stay. For particulars and booklet address 
IRVING O. BALL, Proprietor. 


FLORIDA 


“GEM OF THE WINTER RESORTS” 


HOTEL BELLEVIEW 


AND COTTAGES 
BELLEAIR, FLORIDA 
Opens Saturday, January 13, 1906 
“THE CENTRE OF WINTER GOLF” 
Hunting, Driving, Riding, Golfing, Sailing, 
‘ishing, and Bathin 
Illustrated 7 7 ap cation. 
Address B. Sesaeer, 
beuk e -*, Peeia. 


Florence Villa 


The most extensive and complete Winter 
Resort and Orange Plantation in Florida. 
re improvements and very low rates. 
Book.et. F.W.InMAN, Florence Villa, Fla. 


‘T. AUGUSTIN E.— Private Sanitarium 
kh for medical and surgical patients, con- 
ducted by a registered nurse; all appoint- 
ments strictly first-cla ass. For further partic- 
—re apply to Miss K. Tureaup, 75 Cedar 
St., Augustine, Fla. 


; LOUISIANA 
Quaint, Historic NEW ORLEANS 


Stop at 
New St. Charles Hotel. Fisogvest, 
] BLAKELY & Co 


Write for pamphlet. A. R. 





























MASSACHUSETTS 


the Attleboro Home Sanitarium 
Laura V. Gustin-Mackie, M.D._ For the care 
and treatment of the various conditions attend- 
ing nerve tire. Modern mnaghecs, , Home com- 
forts. No insane. Supt., Rev . G. Gustin, 


WOODSIDE COTTAG ES 


Framingham Massachusetts 
For the treatment of invalidism. 


NEW JERSEY 
THE INN 


Browns Mills in-the-Pines 
NEW JERSEY 

24g hours from New York. Driest climate in 

the Kast. 10 to 15 degrees warmer than New 

York City. ‘Trains leave New York week 

days via Pennsylvz ania R.R. 9:55 a.M., arrive 

onus Mills, 12:35. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. A, family, Hotel, 
THE TOWERS 


trance of Laurel 
booklet. W 


House. Send for 
. H. WRISLEY Proprietor. 
Newfoundland, New Jersey 
A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 
An Ideal Winter Resort 
Let us send you our booklet. 




















The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings Health 





GALEN HALL 


Hotel and Sanatorium 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Elegant new Building with every 
convenience for comfort and 
health. Over seventy medicinal 
and other a given. Sea water 
ws 9 f used 

. YOUNG, Gen’! Mgr. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Select accommodations for a few refined 
Bertram Cottage, 311 Forest Ave. 





guests. 


Pine Bluff Inn Annex 


OPEN ALL WINTER 


Comfortable, homelike house for people 
wanting rest and outdoor life and recreation. 
Golf, boating, driving. In Jersey pine belt, 
two hours from New York. 


WALTER P. BEERS, Manager, 
Point Pleasant, Ocean Co. 


NEW YORK 


ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a cottage, a camp, a building 
site, or forest lands, near Paul Smith’s, Sara- 
nac ke, or Lake Placid, appl to the Real 
Estate Agent a, Saranac Lake, , 3 

VILLIAM F, ROBERTS. 


Avon Sulphur Springs 
THE SANITARIUM 's now ander new 


offers an ideal place to those seeking 
health and pleasure. Special prices for 
February and March. Tables unexcelled. 
Books and terms upon request. 


Dr. W. K. QUACKENBUSH, Manager, Avon,N.Y. 

















Spa Sanatorium Ballston Spa, 


Restful home. Modern n equipments, é miles 
from Saratoga. D. 


The Gleason 


Health Resort 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


Elevator. Steam heat. Electric bells. Sun 
parlor. All forms of bathe. Electricity and 
massage. ete Golf. Driving. Dr. 

JOHN: oF ISHER, resident physician. 
w rite for bookiet to Edward B. Gleason, Prop. 


R® EST AWHILE CLUB. Country 

house in northern Westchester County. 
Simplici nospitality, 3 and peace prevail. 
Open all’ winter lodern conveniences. 
Heated throughout. & ether particulars, 
Miss G.I. S. ANDREWS, "’ Pine Lodge,” 
West Somers, New Y Zz 


PENNSYLVANIA 











Ranch Life for All 


Why Not Prepare to Spend Your 
Next Vacation on a Ranch ? 


We have the most unique resort in 

Here you will see the breaking and 
orses to ride and drive and tly 
branding, tiding, and handling of 
eneral. rite for descriptive i 
older. vei STER TRAIL RA 
Medora, N. Dakota 


_NORTH CAROLINA_ 
Hotel Margo Terrace Asheville, 


Beautiful location. Delightful r: 
private baths. Excellent table. Ra 
erate. Booklets. P. 


erica. 
ng ot 
ping, 
kK In 
trated 


VCH, 





s with 
mod- 


1. BRANCH Prop, 


EIDELBERG HOUS 
FLAT ROCK, N. 
An ideal Winter and lead res 
refined people. 
tain views ; we 
(steam heat, 





t for 
3eautiful lake and n moun- 
uilt and equipped house 
etc.); luxurious tab - and 
furnishings; 65-acre park. 2,221 ft. ele- 
vation. Climate dry and _ invigorat ing 
ay tennis, boating, shooting. 
GUERA 


: ooklet. 


D, M.D., Prop. 








invites you to escape the 


Pinebluff, N. C. cold of winter and the 


trying days of spring. For further informa- 
tion address The Mayor (L. S. PAcKAkp). 


OAKHURST, Raleigh, N.C. 


Large, sunny rooms Sve few guests in pri- 
vate amily where no_consumptives we Te 
ceived. Excellent table (Northern cooking); 
open fires ; warm halls; conveniences ; pony. 
Fine location. Delightful early yspring. $10.0 
per week for one in room ; $15.00 for two. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS WAIT. 


RHODE ISLAND 


HOPEWORTH 


SANITARIUM 
Bristol, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
On shore of Narragansett Bay 
NO INSANE 
W. C. CANFIELD, M.D. 


SOUTH CAROLIN 
Aiken, South nr 
PALMETTO INN 


Situated on high ground. Two minutes’ 
walk from post-office. Open fires in living 
roomsand bedrooms. Address Miss Estey. 
ee al hes al Ith and 


AIKEN, S. C, (2! bestia 


MAGNOLIA INN, a modern family hote 1. Write 























for rates and booklet. Henry Buscu, Prop. 
THE LEXINGTON 
Summerland 


BATESBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 
New winter family hotel ; dry and healthful. 
Finest location, air. and water. Sixty rooms. 
Northern management and service. Booklet. 


VIR GINIA 
Bridgewater Cottage Hi: unpton, 


15 minutes from Old Point Comtort. "Few 
guests, family table, $12 to $15 per week. 








THE WALTER 


This nearest, largest, best of the Werners- 
ville Resorts has its own post-office. 


Walters Park, Pa. Booklet. 





>; teach 
Pine Beach Hotel Pyne. i; 
pinquificens new perfectly appoints! Kesort 
Hotel catering to refined patronase. Upen 
Write for booklet. 


all the year, 
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Established 
half a century 


Washable Dress Fabrics 19: 


At “The Linen Store” 


. Our collection of Linen, Cotton, and Silk and Cotton Fabrics 
Revttend includes not only the staple materials, but all the important novelties 
a of the day, in the newest designs in vogue. We mention especially : 





Solid Color French Dress Linen, 

Embroidered White Linens in different weights, 
Embroidered French Batiste, both white and in colors, 
French Batiste Taffeta in white and solid colors, 

(Sold Exclusively by us.) 


This fabric is made from the very finest Egyptian yarns and promises to be much used 
by the leading French modistes. 


English, Scotch, and French Madras, 
In more than three hundred different designs and colors. 
Solid Color and White Linen Etamines, 
Rajah, Clifton Bond Taffeta, and Taffeta Silk Suitings, 
French Voiles in a variety of small checks and plain colors. 


Our mail order department for these goods is especially well equipped and we are 
pleased at all times to mail samples of any of the above mentioned goods on request. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 2:5‘st¥krer, NEW YORK 





















Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 


class Piano 


should 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED ~ 
















54 YEARS 
not fail and are receiving more fay- 
to exam- orable comments to-day from an art- 
istic standpoint than all other makes combined. 
roe WE CHALLENGE 
merits of 


COMPARISONS. 


By our easy payment plan every family in moderate 
circumstances can own a VOSse piano. We allow 
a liberal price for old instruments in exchange, and 
deliver the piano in your house free of expense. 
You can deal with us at a distant point the same 
as in Boston. Catalogue, books, 
ete., giving full information 
mailed free. 

XvOSe & SONS PIANO CO., 
160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


NOHMER 


It is the special favorite of the refined and cul- 
tured musical public on account of its unsurpassed 
tone-quality, unequaled durability, elegance of de- 
sign and finish. "Condes mailed on application. 
THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 

SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 

Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 


Warerooms Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. NEW YORK 
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Senator Patterson, of Col- 
orado, has rendered a great 
service to the country by his challenge 
to the caucus. ‘To his resolutions pre- 
sented in the United States Senate there 
appears to the Outlook absolutely no 
reply. The occasion for these reso- 
lutions was the Democratic caucus at- 
tempt to compel Democratic Senators to 
vote against the San Domingo treaty, 
whether they believed init or not. Sen- 
ator Patterson’s resolution declares that 
for two-thirds of the Senators of any 
party to declare “that it shall be the 
duty of any Senator to vote upon any 
question other than as his own convic- 
tions impel him, is a plain violation of 
the manifest intent and spirit of the 
Constitution ;” that its effect is “to dis- 
franchise his State in the Senate, and to 
deprive it of the representation in that 
body the Constitution provides it shall 
have ;” and that any Senator who per- 
mits his Senatorial action to be deter- 
mined for him by such a caucus “ votes 
not as a Senator from his own State, but 
as a Senator from the other States, and 
he augments the power of the other 
States beyond that permitted by the 
Constitution, and weakens and degrades 
the power of his own State in the Sen- 
ate, in violation of the spirit of the 
Constitution.” To say that Republicans 
have in fact, if not in form, done the 
same thing is no reply, because it is 
not true, and, if it were true, two wrongs 
do not make a right. To say that 
Senators are not compelled by such a 
caucus to vote against their convictions, 
but are only required to leave their 
party organization if they vote in ac- 
cordance with their convictions, is to 
emphasize the argument against caucus 
rule, not to answer it. Senator Patter- 
son has gone to the root of the whole 
matter, Party conferences for the pur- 
Pose of mutual consultation are both right 


Caucus Rule 


@ 


and wise ; but when the consultation has 
been held, the members who have at- 
tended it should be granted absolute free- 
dom to vote according to the dictates of 
their own conscience and judgment, 
otherwise they cease to be the represent- 
atives of the constituency which elected 
them, and become the representatives of 
a body which is known neither to the 
Constitution nor to the laws. 


@ 


It is quite possible 
that the action of the 
Democratic caucus 
may defeat the San Domingo treaty in 
the Senate; but the defeat of the treaty 
will not necessarily end the present 
arrangement. That arrangement, en- 
tered into by the President at the 
request of San Domingo and with the 
cordial approval of her European cred- 
itors, secures the payment of the just 
claims against her, preserves her honor, 
and prevents the foreign complications 
which would be almost certain to result 
if the foreign Governments were to at- 
tempt to secure their claims by taking 
possession of the custom-houses and 
collecting the money themselves. And 
San Domingo is getting out of the 
pro rata of customs receipts paid over to 
her by honest administrators, selected 
by the President, more income than she 
got out of all the receipts when she ad- 
ministered the customs herself. But it 
does not require a treaty to enable the 
President of the United States to act as 
an arbitrator. And if the treaty fails, 
it will still be possible for the President, 
at the request of the Domingan Gov- 
ernment, to continue to nominate the 
collector of customs and to pay over to 
the foreign Governments the amounts 
prescribed by the Domingan Govern- 
ment as at present. The practical diffi- 
culty is that already the sum of a million 
331 
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of dollars has been accumulated for the 
foreign creditors awaiting the action of 
the Senate. If the Senate rejects the 
treaty, this money would be legally sub- 
ject to the order of the Domingan Govern- 
ment, and it is a little doubtful whether 
its politicians would possess the hardy 
honesty sufficient to pay it over to the 
creditors to whom it morally belongs. 


@ 


The Railway Rate 
Regulation Bill has 
passed the House 
without amendment and with only seven 
votes against it, all of them Republican. 
It has now gone to the Senate, where 
more serious opposition may be expect- 
ed. The indications are, however, that 
this opposition will not come from the 
great railways, which are inclined to 
assent to, if not to favor, reasonable pro- 
vision for Government supervision and 
regulation, but from favored shippers 
who have been able even to coerce the 
railways, and from that not very intelli- 
gent conservatism which opposes any- 
thing which is new simply because it is 
new. It is certain, however, that im- 
portant amendments will be suggested. 
Perhaps the two most important ones 
now under consideration are, first, one, 
specifically providing that express com- 
panies shall be included, the other that 
some explicit provision for appeal to the 
courts from the decision of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission shall be 
made. ‘The first amendment appears to 
The Outlook needless. The bill ex- 
plicitly provides that “the term ‘trans- 
portation’ shall include cars and other 
vehicles and all instrumentalities and 
facilities of shipment or carriage, irre- 
spective of ownership or of any contract, 
express or implied, for the use thereof, 
and all services in connection with the 
receipt, delivery, elevation, and transfer 
in transit, ventilation, refrigeration or 
icing, storage, and handling of property 
transported.” It would be difficult to 
construct phraseology more compre- 
hensive, and the insertion anywhere in 
the bill of the phrase “express com- 
panies” might easily be taken by the 
courts to imply that other corporations 
engaged in transportation than express 
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companies were not included. Concer: 

ing the other amendment it is not ; 

easy to reach a definite conclusion. T} 

bill as framed contains no special p: 

vision for any appeal to the courts fro: 

a decision of the Commission fixing . 
rate as just and reasonable. It, how 
ever, in terms recognizes that the rai 

ways could, by injunction, delay th 

execution of such an order until the 
courts had passed upon it. How far th: 
courts would go in such injunction pro 
ceedings in reviewing the discretion of the 
Commission we do not pretend to know. 
In general, they are very cautious about 
revising action whether by a legislative 
or an administrative body on the ground 
that the discretion of legislative or ad- 
ministrative boards has not been wisely 
exercised ; but, unquestionably, injunc- 
tion proceedings could be used, and in 
some instances might be used, to nullify 
the provision of the law that the order 
of the Commission shall go directly 
into effect. It has, therefore, been 
suggested in certain quarters that the 
bill itself provide for an appeal to the 
courts from the order of the Commis- 
sion; that, as a condition precedent to 
such an appeal, the railway be required 
to pay into the court, week by week or 
month by month, in cash, the difference 
between the rate fixed by the Commission 
and the rate which it may be collecting 
from the shippers. The effect of this, it 
is believed, would be to make the rail- 
ways slow to take such appeals and 
eager to press them to an early decision. 
On the other hand, any such amendment 
would have to be very carefully drawn, 
otherwise a specific provision for an 
appeal from the Commission to the 
courts might lead the courts to regard 
the Commission asa judicial body; and 
it is a well-settled fact that a judicial 
body cannot determine what is a just and 
reasonable rate to be applied in the 
future. It can only decide what is an 
unjust and unreasonable rate which 
must not be maintained. Journalisis 
who are contending that an amendment 
providing for an appeal from the Com- 
mission to the courts is fatal to the bi!l, 
and cannot be accepted by the Adminis- 
tration without the abandoning of t! 

well-known position, are not very well 
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informed. The earnest friends of the bill 
are divided in opinion respecting the 
advisability of such an amendment, and 
it is very evident that it would not be in 
the least inconsistent with the two funda- 
mental principles which the Administra- 
tion has urged from the first, that an 
administrative board shall have power 
to determine what is a just and reason- 
able rate, and that this determination shall 
go into effect at once without waiting for 
legal proceedings to be initiated and car- 
ried through either by the complainant 
himself or by the Commission on the 
petition of the complainant. 


& 
mnie The General Pension 
a bre ‘an Bill for the current year 
7 passed the House of 


Representatives last week with little or 
no opposition. It appropriates a total 
sum of $140,245,000. ‘The cost of pen- 
sions to the taxpayers was brought out 
in a striking way by the report, which 
showed that while the actual cost of the 
Civil War was about $6,000,000,000, it 
now seems probable that the expendi- 
ture for pensions will, before the last 
pensioner ceases to receive payment, 
equal that sum, thus making the total 
cost of the Civil War to the United 
States $12,000,000,000, which would 
amount to three-fourths of the entire 
wealth of the country when the war 
broke out. As usual, the report con- 
tains some picturesque facts relating to 
our old wars, such as that there were on 
the pension rolls last June five names of 
persons receiving pensions on account 
of the War of the Revolution, which 
closed 123 years ago, and that 776 per- 
sons are still drawing pensions on 
account of the War of 1812, the last 
participant in which very recently died, 
while for the Mexican War there are 
4.540 soldiers and 7,653 soldiers’ wid- 
OWs receiving pensions. Arguing from 
the rate of longevity and marriage sta- 
tistics shown by these facts and by 
the known facts about our Civil War 
pension list, Mr, Gardner, the Chair- 
man of the Pension Committee, draws 
~ the conclusion that in 1924 there 
Will still be 346,662 Civil War pen- 
Sioners, Adding to this number the 
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132,414 pensioners who, under the same 
ratio, will in 1924 be drawing pensions 
on account of the war with Spain, it is 
estimated that twenty years from now, 
assuming that we have no wars in that 
time, the United States will have nearly, 
if not quite, half a million pensioners on 
its roll. The generosity of the American 
people in this direction has been unex- 
ampled, and has been aided by a care- 
lessness which is not as commendable 
as the generosity ; there can be no doubt 
that public sentiment is in favor of a 
liberal policy in regard to pensions, but 
it is no less certain that with this 
liberality should be joined the closest 
inspection of all claims and careful re- 
strictions to make fraud or error impos- 
sible in passing upon applications. The 
passing of 429 private pension bids by 
the House one day last week in seventy- 
two minutes does not seem on the face 
of it reassuring as to the care taken. ' 
One of the provisions of the new bill 
makes into statute law the Order No. 78 
of the President, declaring age conclu- 
sive evidence of disability. 
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The testimony given before 
the Senate Committee on 
Interoceanic Canals last 
week by the former chief engineer, Mr. 
John F. Wallace, did not include any 
definite charges against the management 
of affairs at Panama. It is true that 
Mr. Wallace asserted in general terms 
that in his opinion Mr. W. N. Cromwell 
was allowed to exercise too large an 
influence in Isthmian matters, and that 
while chief engineer he had feared that, 
as “all the interests in Panama look upon 
Cromwell as their friend,” he might have 
his mind perverted and “some time 
might give the wrong. advice, and the 
result would be a scandal.” This hypo- 
thetical feeling of distrust against Mr. 
Cromwell as an expert unofficial adviser 
was supported, so far as we can find, by 
only one direct statement of fact, namely, 
the assertion that the Panama Railroad 
Company through its board of directors 
had declared a dividend of more than 
$100,000 in excess of what the road had 
earned, and had afterward sold bonds 
for money with which to repair its ships 
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and rolling stock. The total result of 
Mr. Wallace’s testimony was slight in 
itself and was lessened by his natural 
bias against the Administration growing 
out of Secretary Taft’s public rebuke of 
Mr. Wallace’s conduct in resigning his 
position as chief engineer. This action 
Mr. Wallace now, after an interval of 
many months, undertakes to explain and 
defend on quite different grounds from 
those he put forward at the time. His 
belated excuse is that he found that he 
was to have less power than he had sup- 
posed, his distrust of Mr. Cromwell, and 
his fear that friction between himself 
and Mr. Shonts was inevitable. He 
meant to tell all this to Secretary Taft, 
he says, but “ when I found myself con- 
fronted with both Secretary Taft and 
Mr. Cromwell,” he continued, “I con- 
tented myself with giving as a reason for 
resigning the largercompensation I hoped 
to secure in another employment. [It 
does not appear that such employment 
has been obtained.] I did so because I 
assumed that that reason would be ac- 
cepted as sufficient for the time being and 
avoid the discussion of other reasons in 
the presence of Mr. Cromwell.” We give 
this explanation, as The Outlook stated 
the other side of the matter rather fully ; 
but in general a second thought is not 
accepted as best when it is offered as a 
substitute for an excuse which failed 
when it was offered as a first thought. 
So far the Senate Committee has not 
heard any evidence tending in the least 
to substantiate the reckless assertions of 
extravagance and mismanagement made 
here and there by irresponsible writers. 
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: . in their speeches at a 
pug Agar dinner of the City Club 
of New York last week, 

Mr. George L. Rives, counsel for the 
Rapid Transit Board of the city, and 
Mr. Charles Stewart Smith, a mem- 
ber of the Board, agreed that the bill 
now before the State Legislature greatly 
restricting the powers of the Board would 
make it impossible to get any one to 
build another subway. Their warning 
should not be ignored. In the attempt 
to limit the power of corporations 
there is danger of too greatly hamper- 
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ing the freedom of the city’s agen: 

The law ought, of course, to set son 

bounds to the authority of a Rap: 
Transit Commission ; it ought, for ji 

stance, to prohibit any such commissi«: 
from granting a franchise in perpetuity, ; 
no administrative board, indeed, ougli 
to be allowed the power to extend ; 
franchise much beyond a generation. 
To some degree the Legislature ough: 
to protect the city against the poss’ 
bility of being helplessly defrauded 
by the action of a commission which 
may happen for the time being to 
be dishonest or unwise. But any 
protection beyond that is really not 
protection, but injury. The Rapid 
Transit Board, for example, ought to 
be allowed to make a contract with one 
party for the construction of a subway, 
and with another for its operation. 
Mr. Rives may be right in declaring 
that the builder of a rapid transit road 
ought to be its operator, for then it 
will be in the builder’s interest to con- 
struct the road honestly and speedily ; 
but that is a matter, not for the Legisla- 
ture, but for the administrative board to 
settle. The Rapid Transit Board, in 
other words, ought to be allowed the 
option of deciding whether, under cer- 
tain circumstances, separate contracts for 
construction and operation might not be 
preferable to an exorbitant contract for 
joint construction and operation. It is 
highly significant that in all this discus- 
sion of rapid transit in New York City 
the principle of municipal ownership 
seems to be taken for granted. Mr. 
Rives said, emphatically: “It has been 
settled that no more rapid transit roads 
are to be owned by private persons.” 
In the face of this fact, it still seems 
necessary to keep repeating that munici- 
pal ownership is distinct from municipal 
operation. ‘The city of New York, for 
example, owns its subway, but does not 
own its elevated roads; yet practically 
the same company operates both. Pub- 
lic opinion in New York is very much 
alive on this subject. The attempt of a 
corporation to build a. tunnel beneath 
the East River under a franchise of 
doubtful validity has been smartly chal- 
lenged. A bill to make the franchise 
valid under the guise of a general law 
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has been unmasked. The building of 
more subways is a matter of pressing 
necessity ; but it evidently will not be, 
and ought not to be, undertaken incon- 
siderately. 


ead 


Senator Raines has 
introduced in the New 
York Senate an act to 
give the suffrage to women who are tax- 
payers at special tax elections in cities 
of the third class. It can hardly be 
necessary to say to our readers that the 
object of this bill is not to secure prop- 
erty rights to a class of property-owners, 
but to take one step toward general 
woman suffrage. Itis an entering wedge 
with a specious appearance, and would 
hardly require mention except for the 
fact that, introduced by Senator Raines, 
it may secure some Republican support 
which otherwise would not be accorded 
it. There is no conceivable reason why 
women should be allowed to vote in 
cities of the third class and refused a 
vote elsewhere in the State. There is 
no reason creditable to women why a 
vote should be given them when they are 
taxpayers and given men who are not 
taxpayers. Woman’s suffrage may be 
promoted, possibly, by veiled methods of 
this kind, but the question of woman’s 
suffrage can properly be considered only 
on broad grounds, and by answering 
such general questions as: Is suffrage a 
National right or a special duty? Does 
property vote or do persons vote? Is the 
family or the individual the unit of the 
State? Is suffrage a privilege which the 
masculine class are denying to women, 
or is it a burden and responsibility like 
militia Gatv, from which they in the 
past have been exempt, and from which 
the vast majority desire to be exempt in 
the future? The readers of The Outlook 
need not be told what answers The 
Outlook makes to those questions. 


Women Taxpayers 
and the Suffrage 
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A joint committee 
of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature has just 
completed an investigation of the State 
Department of Insurance. ‘The subject 
Was brought to the attention of the Legis- 
lature by Governor Pennypacker in his 
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call for a special session. He has been 
from the beginning of his term opposed 
to the system by which certain State 
officials receive their compensation in 
the form of fees and not as regular 
salzries. In the discussion of a bill to 
give the Commissioner of Insurance a 
fixed salary in place of the smaller salary 
and certain specified fees, as had formerly 
been the custom, conditions were dis- 
closed which led to the appointment of 
the investigating committee. ‘The gravest 
abuse which the inquiry covered was in 
the case of the office of Actuary. In 
1873 a statute provided that the Actuary 
should receive a fee of three cents per 
one thousand dollars for each life insur- 
ance policy issued; in 1885 this fee was 
reduced to two cents. Mr. Robert E. 
Forster testified that he was appointed 
Actuary in 1891 and that he had per- 
formed the work of this office since that 
time. In the years from 1891 to 1894, 
under Commissioner Luper, he had 
divided the fees with the Commissioner, 
although they were properly a perquisite 
of the office of Actuary. In the next 
five years, under James H. Lambert, 
fifty per cent. of the Actuary’s compen- 
sation went to the Commissioner, twenty 
per cent. to his son-in-law, who was em- 
ployed as assistant Actuary, and thirty 
per cent. was retained by Mr. Forster. 
In 1899, upon the accession of Israel W. 
Durham to the office of Insurance Com- 
missioner, he appointed as Actuary 
J. Clayton Erb, who has been his private 
secretary for many years. The state- 
ment was made by the Committee that 
“this appointment was made, not for 
any personal fitness on the part of 
J. Clayton Erb for the position, for he 
was not then and is not now such an 
Actuary by profession as is contemplated 
by the act of Assembly in this case, but 
for the purpose only of allowing him to 
receive the compensation of that posi- 
tion.” Mr. Erb retained Mr. Forster on 
a salary to do the actual work of the 
Actuary’s office. Mr. Erb’s testimony 
showed that he received during the past 
ten years over $140,000 as compensa- 
tion for the work of the Actuary, and an 
additional sum of over $15,000 for 
examination of insurance companies 
alleged to have been made by him, His 
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testimony also showed that he was en- 
tirely ignorant of the methods and prin- 
ciples involved in actuarial work, and 
that the services for which he received 
compensation were almost entirely per- 
formed by others. The report of the 
committee disclosed further that under 
Commissioner Durham’s administration 
a number of officials regularly drew 
compensation from the department with- 
out rendering any tangible service, that 
there was no supervision of the Com- 
missioner’s accounts and no check on 
his power to draw on the State Treas- 
urer for the expenses of his office. 
The committee recommended that the 
Insurance Commissioner and all other 
officers and employees in the service 
of the State should be on a salaried 
basis, and that instead of examiners 
of insurance companies being selected 
promiscuously and paid by the com- 
panies examined, as many examiners as 
may be necessary should be salaried 
officials of the State, and the cost should 
be upon a fixed rate proportionate to the 
work done, and this cost paid into the 
State Treasury for the use of the State. 
The committee recommended to the 
attention of the Governor and the Attor- 
ney-General the testimony which may 
tend to establish malfeasance of former 
Commissioners Luper, Lambert,and Dur- 
ham, and their subordinates, so far as it 
relates to receiving a part of the Actuary’s 
compensation during their respective 
administrations, and also the testimony 
that during Durham’s administration the 
State was defrauded by vouchers being 
granted and payment made for services 
which had never been rendered or for 
which there was no legal liability. 
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Despite the good ex- 
ample set by the head 
of the Roman Ca‘holic 
Churchin France, Car- 
dinal Richard, Archbishop of Paris, there 
have been many disturbances during 
the last fortnight in Paris and the prov- 
inces between the Roman Catholics and 
the Government authorities. By the new 
law which went into effect last Decem- 
ber, Roman Catholic Church property ac- 
quired since 1801 remains in possession 
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of that Church ; property acquired before 
1801 reverts to the State. This, however, 
the State may lease or sell to locai re- 
ligious associations, which, like secular 
associations, must be formed under Goy- 
ernment regulations and submit to Goy- 
ernment supervision. In this process the 
Government’s initial step is to find out by 
an inventory just what property, real and 
personal, is affected. Such an inventory 
is to be made in company and in nego- 
tiation with the legal representatives of 
the local religious establishments or 
churches in question. Accordingly, act- 
ing on instructions from the Archbishop 
of Paris, when the Government repre- 
sentatives appeared at the Cathedral of 
Notre-Dame, an arch-priest met them at 
the door and courteously conducted them 
throughout the great church, facilitating 
their work at every step, and thereby 
adding immensely to the dignity of both 
Church and State. This action discour- 
aged a different procedure in many of the 
other Roman Catholic churches in which 
inventories were .made, the authorities of 
which had expected a bolder example 
from Cardinal Richard and his clergy. 
But at the Madeleine, the most prominent 
church in Paris after the Cathedral, Abbé 
Chesnelong read a protest; there was a 
similar protest at the well-known Church 
of St. Roch, accompanied by consid- 
erable violence; while at the Church 
of St. Pierre-du-Gros-Caillou the violence 
was so great that about fifty persons 
were injured and as many arrested. 
When the Government agents arrived at 
St. Pierre its bells were mournfully tolied, 
and the people inside, about three thou- 
sand in number, who had locked and 
barred the church, began singing psalms, 
while outside a rough element shouted 
revolutionary songs. The Prefect of 
Police arrived and thrice vainly sum- 
moned the congregation to open the 
gates. Firemen were then ordered to 
force an entrance, using their hatchets. 
When they attempted to break the win- 
dows, revolver shots rang out. ‘The fire 
men retired, but quickly scrambled up 
on the roof with a hose, and flooded the 
interior of the church. Meanwhile the 


doors had been battered down, but from 
improvised barricades within the de- 
fenders used red pepper with which they 
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blinded a number of the police and fire- 
men before the Government authorities 
gained entrance. Similar scenes occurred 
at the Church of Ste. Clotilde. ‘The re- 
sistance here as elsewhere was mostly 
the work of the ignorant, who, even 
despite remonstrances from some more 
liberally inclined priests, were firmly de- 
termined to oppose a supposed spolia- 
tion of the churches, which contain 
millions of dollars’ worth of ecclesiasti- 
cal treasures and thank-offerings from 
the faithful. The people were specially 
inflamed, however, -by the rumor that the 
Government authorities were about to 
commit sacrilegious actions at the altar 
in connection with the ciboria, or taber- 
nacles, where is kept the host—which 
Roman Catholics believe to be miracu- 
lously transformed into the body of our 
Lord. French events are peculiarly 
piccuresque ; of the twenty-two hundred 
church inventories already made, how- 
ever, very many gratifyingly lack what 
the French call “ incident.” 
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Last week, in a 
letter to the Chair- 
man of the British 
Tariff Reform League, Mr. Chamberlain 
issued a declaration to the Conservative- 
Unionist party. He reiterated his de- 
termination not to be a candidate for 
the party leadership, first, because, after 
working in friendship with ex-Premier 
Balfour for twenty years, he does not 
intend to place himself in competition 
with that leader; and, second, because 
he holds that the leader of an amalga- 
mated party seven-tenths of whose mem- 
bers are Conservatives ought himself to 
be a Conservative. The situation, as 
Mr. Chamberlain justly says, is not a 
question of leaders, but solely of what 
the future policy of the party will be. 
Mr. Chamberlain then states his attitude 
with respect to the party organization 
in case Mr. Balfour should continue as 
leader without adopting Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s distinguishing tenet, the desirabil- 
ity of a general import duty, in favor of 
which the ex-Premier has never yet 
spoken. Whatever protectionism Mr. 
Balfour may include under his general 
political belief may be found in his plea 
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for the power to retaliate, in case Eng- 
land is treated unfairly as to tariff duties 
by some foreign country. While the great 
majority of tariff reformers in the House 
of Commons are ready to accept Mr. 
Balfour’s general leadership, says Mr. 
Chamberlain, that majority. would wel- 
come a declaration by the ex-Premier 
showing that tariff reform is not to be 
abandoned by the party, and, if possible, 
indicating a definite and unmistakable 
programme for the future which all 
tariff reformers could support. If, how- 
ever, most Conservative-Unionists should 
favor abandoning tariff reform, or should 
turn out to be Unionist “ Free Fooders ” 
(being practically at one with the Liberal 
Government in offering unconditional 
opposition to any and every change in 
fiscal policy), then the tariff reformers 
would have to reconsider their position. 
But, declares Mr. Chamberlain, 

After giving the matter fu!] consideration, 
it does not appear to me that it will be neces- 
sary or wise for tariff reformers to separate 
themselves from the party as a whole or from 
its general leadership. 


Pas 
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If Mr. Balfour retains 
that “general lead- 
ership,” however, he 
must be prepared to take charge, not only 
of one, but of two distinct groups. For 
Mr. Chamberlain announces that tariff 
reformers may now properly constitute 
themselves a separate Parliamentary 
group, acting independently on_ tariff 
questions, taking care that their views 
are fully represented at by-elections, and 
watching for opportunities to advance 
the cause to which they are attached. 
Mr. Chamberlain believes that many such 
opportunities w.ll arise. He does not 
mention what they are, but his opponents 
will understand them to be the chances 
to intrigue ,and bargain with the Irish 
and Laborite groups to overthrow the 
Liberals. Indeed, Mr. Chamberlain has 
begun an open flirtation with the Labor- 
ites, and has made the somewhat dis- 
quieting statement that the Irish are of 
necessity protectionists. Finally, in his 
manifesto, after strongly urging the ref- 
ormation of the party machinery, Mr. 
Chamberlain insists that there shall be 
a convention of the party (doubtless 
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expecting that the tariff reformers would 
preponderate there), and thus warns 
weak-kneed brethren who might feel in- 
clined to put aside protection because 
of the overwhelming verdict against it at 
the polls during these recent weeks : 

Tariff reformers sincerely believe in their 

principles, and cannot be expected to put 
them aside to suit the exigencies of party 
wire-pullers. . . . They [tariff reformers] are 
ready to work with their Unionist colleagues 
for a common object, but they cannot accept 
a policy of inaction and mystification with 
regard to the main object of their political 
life. 
Of course Mr. Chamberlain is clever 
enough to see that the Opposition is not 
yet ready for his own official leadership, 
despite such daily protests in the English 
press as the following: 

The real leader, the real inspirer of a party 
should be the nominal leader also. W hy, in 
the name of common sense, should Mr. Bal- 
four be called the leader of a party whose 
policy was neither initiated, nor inspired, nor 
effectually promoted by himself? At’ this 
moment we surely want a fighting man to 
lead us, a man alive with passionate purpose 
and with the fire of strong belief. We have 
that man in Mr. Chamberiain. 

But Mr. Chamberlain still wishes to as- 
sure to his part of the Opposition what- 
ever benefits may still accrue from the 
leadership of one who perhaps did not 
“initiate ” certain policies, but who did 
“inspire and effectually promote ” them, 
despite the profound differences in tem- 
perament and methods which distinguish 
him from the average Englishman. If 
Mr. Chamberlain still offers a lengthened 
lease of political life to Mr. Balfour, how- 
ever, it is with a threat—the indication 
that protectionists will now constitute 
an independent group. He thus accent- 
uates rather than lessens the party ten- 
sion, especially when it is considered 
that the manifesto may be regarded as 
an attempt to capture the party machin- 
ery. He would have Mr. Balfour under- 
stand, we think, that the choice lies 
between Chamberlainism and _ political 
annihilation. 

@ 

The Canadian Tariff 
Commission has now 
completed its  stu- 
pendous task of traveling all over the 
Dominion to ascertain local opinion with 
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regard to the new tariff. It began work 
on the 3d of September, 1905, and was 
continuously on the go from that time 
until the beginning of February, when it 
concluded its work in the Maritime 
Provinces by a two days’ session at 
Halifax. It has traveled over fifteen 
thousand miles, held sessions in fifty- 
odd towns and cities, and for the most 
part of the time the three Commission- 


ers—Mr. W. S. Fielding, Minister of 
Finance, Mr. W. Paterson, Minister of 
Customs 





Mr. John Bain, Deputy Minister of Cus- 
toms and Secretary to the Commission, 
have lived in a railroad car. The out- 
standing features of the work of the Com- 
mission in eastern Canada, as shown by 
reports from a special correspondent of 
The Outlook who accompanied the Com- 
mission on its travels, are easily sum- 
marized. ‘The trade relations of eastern 
Canada with the United States are closer 
in the Maritime Provinces than they are 
in Ontario—much closer than the ordi- 
nary reader of American and Canadian 
newspapers would imagine ; and in Que- 
bec and New Brunswick there was much 
soreness over the Dingley Act of 1897, 
and the mode in which the Act is admin- 
istered by United States custom-house 
officers and appraisers. Quebec farmers 
complained much of the high duties in 
the American tariff aimed at the exclu- 
sion of Canadian hay, but they did not 
urge retaliation. On the contrary, the 
farmers who appeared at St. Hyacinthe 
insisted that retaliation could only have 
the effect of making conditions worse for 
them ; for if Canada adopted retaliatory 
tactics they were sure that the United 
States would retaliate also, and with any 
further increases in the duties on agri- 


‘cultural products the farmers of Quebec 


would be completely deprived of the 
small market they now enjoy in the 
United States. The most insistent and 
vehement demands for retaliatory meas- 
ures were put forward at Newcastle, 
Fredericton, and St. John, New Bruns- 
wick. At Newcastle there were serious 
complaints of the high-handed action of 
the American custom-house officials in 


revaluing consignments of fish, and of 
the impossibility of ever securing any 
repayment of duties from Washington 
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when proof was forthcoming that these 
revaluations worked injustice to Cana- 
dian exporters. Dingley rates, and plenty 
of them, were pressed on the Com- 
mission at St. John—more strongly than 
at any other place visited by the Com- 
mission except Montreal and Toronto, 
when members of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association put in their pleas 
for duties on American manufactures as 
high as those imposed in the American 
tariff on Canadian manufactures. But at 
St. John, as at Montreal and Toronto, 
the Commissioners would give no coun- 
tenance either to Dingley rates or to 
retaliation, 
2 

Quebec and New Bruns- 
wick developed two pro- 
posals of serious import to the United 
States. One of these proposals was 
that the Dominion Government should 
impose prohibitive export duties on pulp- 
wood, and thus prevent scores of mills 
in the United States making news print- 
ing paper from obtaining their supplies 
of raw material. The paper manufac- 
turers at Three Rivers put in this plea, 
as they desire to offset the competition 
of American mills for the news printing 
paper business in England and Australia. 
Ontario now imposes conditions inCrown 
leases of timber-limits which prevent 
pulp-wood from being shipped to the 
United States; but only legislation by 
the Dominion Parliament can set up 
export duties applicable to all the Prov- 
inces, and to all the wood-pulp lands 
whether leased from the Crown or held 
as freehold by the owners. The second 
proposition was made at the city of 
Quebec and vigorously supported at St. 
John and Halifax. It was that the Brit- 
ish Preference—that is, the reduction in 
duties—shall be denied to all imports 
from Great Britain which are not landed 
at Canadian ports. Imports to the value 
of nearly twenty-five millions of dollars 
now reach Canada via Portland, Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia, and a 
change in the law such as the Maritime 
Province ports are demanding would 
mean the loss of this transport business 
to American ports and American rail- 
ways. ‘The Commissioners were ex- 
tremely noncommittal when this propo- 
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sition was submitted, but the nature of 
the movement behind the proposal makes 
it certain that before the new tariff 
finally takes shape much pressure will 
be exercised to divert this large volume 
of transport business to Canadian ports 
and Canadian railways. ‘The only oppo- 
sition comes from Toronto, London, and 
Winnipeg; but there is some apprehen- 
sion that if this business were diverted 
from American ports and American rail- 
ways by Parliamentary enactment there 
might be trouble with the United States 
over the bonding privilege, which is of 
much value to both American and Cana- 
dian railways. At Quebec and at Fred- 
ericton, as at the sessions in Toronto 
in November, there was a strong and 
persistent movement against the circula- 
tion of American magazines in Canada. 
It is estimated that the annual circula- 
tion of these magazines reaches five 
millions; and their exclusion is asked 
because they carry so much advertising, 
and directly and indirectly increase the 
sale of American goods in Canada. The 
shoe manufacturers of Three Rivers, 
Quebec, and Fredericton made the 
strongest push for the exclusion of these 
American advertisements ; and the same 
interests also strongly complained of the 
monopoly conditions which the American 
Shoe Machinery Trust, as they describe 
it, imposes in its leases for machinery 
used in Canadian shoe factories. At 
St. John, as at Montreal in October, there 
were vehement complaints of the tyranny 
of the American Steel Trust. One alle- 
gation made at St. John was that the 
trust had threatened to close all the 
wire nail factories in Canada unless the 
Canadians engaged in this industry 
would agree to buy all their wire rods 
from the trust at prices much in advance 
of those at which wire rods can be im- 
ported from England or Germany. The 
British Preference established in 1897 
was warmly commended by the French- 
Canadian farmers and by representa- 
tives of the farmers of Prince Edward 
Island when the Commission was at 
Charlottetown. But the manufacturers 
of eastern Canada hammered at the 
Preference quite as vigorously as the 
manufacturers at Montreal and Toronto, 
and, like them, asked for higher protec- 
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tion against imports from both the United 
States and Great Britain. On this east- 
ern Canada tour there was only one 
commendation of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme for interweaving the fiscal sys- 
tems of Great Britain and Canada so 
that there may be mutual preferences. 
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The remarkable series 
of Socialist meetings 
recently held in Berlin 
has called attention to electoral injus- 
tices in Germany in general and in Prus- 
sia in particular. Germany’s legislature, 
the Reichstag, has, as a principle for 
distribution of seats, the basis of local 
populations throughout the Empire four 
decades ago, and the result is that the 
present representation of parties bears 
no relation to their numerical strength. 
This is specially noted in the most popu- 
lous division of the capital, which, with 
over half a million voters, returns one 
member; so does the crowded suburb 
of Charlottenburg, with its outlying 
towns, all now practically a part of Ber- 
lin. Unjust as this is ona basis of mere 
population, it is doubly so when it is 
remembered that most of this population 
is radically inclined, and _ represents 
what is known in Germany as the Social 
Democracy. ‘Taking the broad question 
as it affects the whole Empire, the So- 
cialists, now polling three million votes, 
have but eighty-one members in the 
Reichstag, while the Conservatives, with 
less than a million votes, haves fifty-five 
seats, and the so-called Center party, 
composed of Roman Catholics, with 
only 1,750,000 votes, holds a hundred 
seats. In the Kingdom of Prussia, 
however, by far the largest, richest, and 
most influential division of Germany, 
the condition is still more unjust. 
Among the 433 members of the Prus- 
sian Landtag there is not a single 
Social Democrat, and yet Berlin, the 
capital of Prussia, as it is of Germany, 
is the headquarters of the Social Democ- 
racy. ‘The Prussian Landtag is divided 
into two chambers, the Abgeordneten- 
haus, or House of Deputies, and the 
Herrenhaus, or House of Lords. Every 
Prussian who has attained his twenty- 
fifth year and is qualified to vote for the 
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municipal elections of his place of domi- 
cile is eligible to vote as an indirect 
elector. One direct elector is elected 
from every 250 souls. These indirect 
electors are divided into three classes, 
according to the respective amount of 
direct taxes paid by each, arranged in 
such manner that each category pays 
one-third of the amount of direct taxes 
levied on the whole. ‘The first category 
includes all electors who pay the highest 
taxes, to the amount of one-third of the 
whole; the second, those who pay the next 
highest amount down to the limits of the 
second third ; the third, the lowest taxed, 
who together complete the last class. 
The practical result of such a system is 
that a few wealthy voters may constitute 
the first class and may designate as 
many electors as would be chosen by 
thousands of workmen who form the 
third class. Under such conditions it is 
easy to explain the protests that have 
been heard in Berlin at the nearly hun- 
dred meetings held there. 


& 


Last week a dele- 
gation of Russian 
muzhiks, or  peas- 
ants, went to St. Petersburg to gain the 
Emperor’s personal assurance that the 
land question in Russia would not be 
settled by the present Government, but 
by the Duma, or Parliament. ‘The dele- 
gation was received in audience by the 
Prime Minister, who pointed out, as 
reported, that the agrarian problem could 
not be solved by a division of the State 
lands alone (amounting only to sixteen 
million acres, much of which is forest 
land), but that the muzhiks must be 
prepared to buy private lands on the 
easy installment plan provided by the 
Imperial manifesto of November last. 
Count Witte, however, had already re 
ceived information, according to re- 
port, from forty-five Governors-General, 
regarding the causes of the recent agra- 
rian disorders. ‘Twenty-seven of these 
officials attributed them to the revolu- 
tionist propaganda in general, but eight- 
een declared them to be almost wholly 
due to the scarcity of land. There was 
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delegation that the peasants were deter- 
mined to get land purely as a gift from 
the Government. The muzhiks constitute 
four-fifths of Russia’s population. They 
have submitted fer a number of years to 
an economic condition which has increas- 
ingly impoverished them. ‘They are not 
so unfit to face a political crisis as is 
supposed, because for centuries they 
have been accustomed to local economy 
in their mirs or village communes. Their 
definite entrance upon the field of action 
is perhaps, next to army disaffection, the 
most serious feature of the present situa- 
tion. It is, moreover, closely allied to 
army disaffection, as most of the Russian 
soldiers come from peasant families. 
The soldiers in Russia proper have been 
kept in remarkably good discipline of 
late ; not so those in Siberia. At Vladi- 
vostok there has been a bloody mutiny 
both of artillery and of marine reserves— 
men thoroughly undisciplined, who have 
been clamoring for immediate trans- 
portation home. ‘This mutiny, and also 
another at Chita, has now been quelled, 
but the Russian army has lost in prestige 
by the outbreaks. 
® 

During the past 
week some dis- 
quieting events 
happened in China regarding foreign 
relations with religion and education 
there. Ata point across the river from 
Canton, and within a few yards of Amer- 
ican gunboats, the Rev. Dr. Beattie, an 
American missionary, was attacked, how 
seriously is not known. At Changpu, a 
vlace perhaps thirty miles southwest of 
Amoy, the Roman Catholic and Eng- 
lish Presbyterian buildings, valued at 
fifty thousand dollars, were destroyed 
by rioters. Amoy and Changpu are 
in the province of Fukien, one of the 
provinces of which Tuan-Fang, one of 
the Imperial Chinese Commissiorers 
now in this’ country, is Viceroy. As to 
Protestant propaganda, Fukien is cov- 
ered by the co-operation of the inde- 
pendent London Mission, the English 
?resbyterian Church Mission, and that 
of the American Board of the Reformed 
“hurch, the territory being apportioned 

! such manner as to avoid waste of 
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missionary effort. In view of the gen- 
eral anti-foreign feeling, and in particu- 
lar of the boycott of American goods, 
which extends in special severity south 
from Shanghai to Canton and west to 
Hankau, these events have called forth 
considerable apprehension, now some- 
what allayed by the news that the Amer- 
ican Mission at Changpu was uninjured : 
this might indicate that the disturbance 
there was local in character. In an 
interview last week Dr. Hoare, the Eng- 
lish Bishop at Hongkong, declared, as 
reported, that the outlook seemed more 
serious, in South China at least, than 
before the Boxer rising. Wecan hardly 
believe that this is true. Turning to 
North China, we have to chronicle another 
event of significance in the summary 
dismissal last week by Yuan-Shi-Kai, 
Viceroy of the metropolitan province of 
Chili (and probably the most influential 
man in the Empire), of Professor Ten- 
ney, an American educator of note. It 
seems surprising that an official who 
for the past five years has been distinctly 
pro-foreign in his policy should now 
apparently reverse it. It shows how 
strong the tide of public opinion in 
China is when even the supposedly all- 
powerful Yuan-Shi-Kai cannot stem it. 


> 
&® 


As expressed by various 
manifestoes recently issued 
by local officials throughout 
the Empire, anti-foreign and especially 
anti-American feeling would seem to have 
increased. Some of these manifestoes 
declare that the boycott, if rigidly en- 
forced, would drive Americans to forego 
any exclusion of the Chinese. While 
Mr. Rockhill, our Minister at Peking, 
has pointed out the falsity of this view, 
he has endeavored to check the growing 
anti-American feeling. The effect of the 
various local manifestoes has now been 
emphasized by an Imperial edict com- 
manding the Viceroys to submit reports 
regarding the number and nationality of 
the missionaries in all the provinces, 
also by the Goverrnment’s promulgation 
of regulations for the administration of 
the recently opened port of Chinan, regu- 
lations to be enforced in all the new 
setilements, including, of course, those 
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in Manchuria. They provide that no 
lands may be purchased by foreigners, 
that the leases of lands to foreign tenants 
shall be restricted to thirty years, that 
the rentals shall be fixed by the Govern- 
ment, that it shall supervise the general 
policy of the settlements, levy the taxes, 
and control the postal and telegraph sys- 
tems and the public works. Thus, in the 
future, new foreign settlements will differ 
in status from the old treaty ports which 
were practically foreign territory. The 
growing spirit of normal nationalism in 
China is, we believe, to be welcomed, 
not deprecated, by the Powers, but when 
it is accompanied by rioting, arson, 
murder, and other offenses against law 
and order, it may call for international 
intervention, if national control be not 
sufficient. Informal representations re- 
garding the Chinese situation have 
already been exchanged among some of 
the European Powers. ‘Thus far, how- 
ever, the American Government has not 
unnaturally been loth to consult foreign 
nations regarding the subject, because 
of the general feeling among them that 
we have unfairly discriminated against 
the Chinese. We are in danger of paying 
dear for that unjust and un-American 
discrimination. 


Whatever part the 
drastic applica- 
tion of the Exclu- 
sion Act may have had to do with the 
anti-foreign events in China last week 
will, we trust, be lessened by the action 
now taken by Secretary Metcalf, of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, in 
approving the report, just completed, 
providing for a radical revision of the 
regulations under which Chinese may 
enter and live in the United States. 
This report was drafted by Assistant 
Secretary Murray, Solicitor Sims, and 
Mr. Richard Campbell, of the Bureau 
of Immigration; it touches, by way of 
either excision or amendment, twenty- 
four of the existing regulations. All of 
the changes are made in the direction of 
liberality, Certain alterations are made 
promising to avoid deiay in landing 
Chinese who apply for admission, and 
others have been made with a view to 
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avoid the appearance of any action that 
would seem offensive, provided that the 
object intended could be accomplished 
otherwise. One of the most offensive of 
the practices which have been abolished 
is the use of the Bertillon system of 
identification, which subjects respectable 
Chinese to the humiliation of being 
treated like criminal suspects. Another 
alteration is a requirement that the ad- 
ministrative officers should advise the 
Chinese, either laborers or of the ex- 
empted class, before their departure 
from America for China, of the condi- 
tions on which they would be admitted 
on their return here; certainly no Chi- 
nese should be allowed to depart from 
America under a mistaken impression 
that he will be readmitted as a matter 
ofcourse. A desirable provision has also 
been made for notification of the Chinese 
to whom admission at the ports of entry 
has been denied of their right to appeal 
from this denial to the Secretary of 
Commerce. Finally, precaution must be 
taken, according to the regulations, to 
inform the Chinese consul, if there is 
such an officer at the port of entry, of 
the adverse action of the officers at such 
port in the case of any Chinese person, 
so that the consular officer may have the 
opportunity, should he deem such a 
course necessary, to employ counsel, or 
otherwise interest himself in behalf of 
his countryman. ‘These provisions are 
all very well, but, in our opinion, they 
do not gofarenough. Immediate atten- 
tion may well be given to the desire of 
the Chinese that the American Govern- 
ment should accept as final a certificate 
issued by our own consuls and agents 
in China, unless there is conclusive proof 
that it is fraudulent. In this connec- 
tion it is a fortunate thing for our Gov- 
ernment that the character of our con- 
sular service in China has recently been 
improved. 

& 

In addition to his 
duties as Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History at the University of 
Berlin, Dr. Adolf Harnack has for some 
months been Director of the Royal 
Library. A report has recently become 
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current that Professor Harnack’s new 
distinction involved a forthcoming aban- 
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donment of his professorship. From 
a personal letter just at hand it gives us 
pleasure to announce that this is not the 
case. Dr. Harnack writes: “ I have not 
given up my professorship, but am con- 
tinuing it to the full extent of my work 
as a teacher. ‘That professorship is, as 
ever, my chief duty and office. The 
general direction of the great library I 
regard as an office very subsidiary to 
the duties which I have hitherto dis- 
charged.” Replying to other rumors, 
Professor Harnack says: “ My lecture- 
room is not becoming more and more 
empty, but more crowded. Students who 
are under the influence of the religio- 
historical method will never forsake my 
lecture-room, since I have always fol- 
lowed this method. My ‘ Lehrbuch der 
Dogmengeschichte’ shows that I have 
always highly prized the influence of 
the Greek spirit and of Greek institu- 
tions on the Church. ‘Twenty years ago 
I pointed out that dogma was a work of 
the Greek spirit built upon the founda- 
tion of the Gospels. While I admit that 
in these last years the so-called religio- 
historical method has become somewhat 
over-audacious, which I deem unjusti- 
fied, the method itself is right. The 
silly rumors have been circulated by my 
orthodox opponents. . . . Never will I 
forsake a field of work in which for 
thirty-two years I have labored, and 
which is now in full fruition.” Many have 
benefited by the reading of Professor 
Harnack’s great “ History of Dogma,” 
or by his latest book, ‘“ Das Wesen des 
Christenthums.” translated under the 
title “ What is Christianity ?” Many, too, 
have been listeners in Dr. Harnack’s 
crowded lecture-room, and have come 
under the spell of his stimulating pres- 
ence. ‘The overwhelming majority of all 
these will, we believe, read with gratitude 
that the rumors concerning Dr. Har- 
nack’s retirement from his professorsnip 
are entirely untrue. 

Harvard, it seems, 
has not abolished 
football. The vote 
of the Overseers, which was at first inter- 
preted as an enactment against the game 
as an intercollegiate sport, was only a 
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request proffered to the University’s 
athletic committee. The Overseers, who 
compose that branch of the governing 
body that is elected by the alumni, claim 
no jurisdiction in the matter. The fact 
remains, however, that the Overseers had 
not even protested against athletic abuses 
until they became insupportable. The 
Harvard faculty has now joined the 
Overseers in protest against the present 
game of football. They have expressed 
the opinion that it ought to be discon- 
tinued as an intercollegiate contest until 
it is satisfactorily reformed. ‘This action 
but adds to the evidence that university 
authorities have in the past been delin- 
quent in guiding the ethical ideals of the 
student body. Among such authorities, 
however, President Eliot, of Harvard, 
has been a distinguished exception. His 
very severe criticism of football in his 
recently issued annual report has been 
greeted as an unusual production. In 
fact, it is but the repetition of an opinion 
that he has many times officially and 
unofficially expressed. One does not 
need to agree with him to recognize 
the high sense of responsibility with 
which he has for years discussed 
the social ethics of undergraduate life. 
He declares that football cultivates 
unnecessary danger, violations of rules, 
underhand methods, unfairness, deliber- 
ate brutality in the players, brutalizing 
passions in the spectators, and wrong 
standards of courage. For this reason 
he regards it as “wholly unfit for col- 
leges and schools.” He sees its evils 
descending to the secondary schools 
and there “ working great moral mis- 
chief.” He concludes that it is “ child- 
ish to suppose that the athletic authori- 
ties which have permitted football to 
become a brutal, cheating, demoralizing 
game can be trusted to reform it.” Is 
it childish to hope that the university 
authorities which have tacitly acquiesced 
in the degradation of intercollegiate ath- 
letics will become stimulated by such 
leaders as President Eliot and by public 
opinion to make not only the standards 
of scholarship but also the standards of 
athletic conduct a matter of their con- 
cern? In the meantime the new Rules 
Committee have been formulating new 
regulations for the game. In the West 
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the resolutions of the conference on 
football held by the nine universities 
athletically most prominent have been 
under consideration by the various 
institutions. The University of Michi- 
gan has found itself hampered in deal- 
ing with the question of professional 
coaches by the existence of a contract 
with the present football coach. Some 
of the resolutions have been ratified; 
others are awaiting action The present 
turmoil about football is the promise of 
a keener moral sense in academic circles 
concerning sportsmanship—which is 
simply moral conduct applied to athletic 
contests. 
® 


In the three months’ 
course of sermons 
now being given on 
Sunday afternoons at the Union Semi- 
nary Chapel on “ The Christian Doctrine 
of Faith,” Professor Mitchell, of Boston 
University, recently spoke on “ Faith 
and Biblical Criticism.” That some good 
people accuse Biblical criticism of being 
dangerous to Christian faith he attributed 
to their misunderstanding both of the 
nature of faith and the results of criti- 
cism. The Bible, said he, represents 
faith as the receptive attitude toward 
God of a soul prepared to experience 
the grace of God, and as the prerequisite 
and condition of a godly life. Of the 
development of faith, thus understood, 
the Bible isa record. ‘The traditional 
belief about the Bible is in no sense 
faith, and the results of its scientific 
revision are eminently conducive to the 
faith which is a joyous confidence in 
God. These points were illustrated from 
the Old Testament at length and strik- 
ingly, in showing that the traditional 
belief exhibited revelation not only as 
discontinuous, but at times even contra- 
dictory and regressive. On the other 
hand, the Biblical criticism conducted 
by Christian scholars had demonstrated, 
first, an unbroken continuity of revela- 
tion, and, next, its continuous progress. 
The false issues that had been raised 
between faith and reason, and again 
between faith and science, are now 
raised, said Professor Mitchell, between 
faith and the criticism whose candid 
study of the Bible serves to confirm with 
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fresh proofs the ancient faith in the 
living God, ever raising up his prophets 
and interpreters to meet the crises of faith 
amid emergencies. Professor Mitchell’s 
discourse, while not alluding to his recent 
experience, inevitably deepened the sur- 
prise caused by the refusal of the Bish- 
ops, on the ground of alleged dangerous 
tendencies in his teaching, to approve 
his re-election to his chair. It is now 
stated that the President of Boston 
University recommends that election to 
professorships be no longer conditioned 
onthe Bishops’ approval. Similaraction 
in similar circumstances was taken some 
years since by Union Theological Semi- 
nary,.in canceling the agreement which 
conditioned the election of professors 
on approval by the General Assembly. 
On the following Sunday Professor 
Palmer, of Harvard, took up another 
timely subject of present interest, “ Faith 
and Ethics.” In an address of uncom- 
mon beauty and simplicity, given without 
manuscript, he exhibited the difference 
and also the practical identity of religion 
and morality—morality as effort for the 
realization of the highest righteousness, 
personal and social, religion as the atti- 
tude of love and reverence toward the 
righteousness of the Most High. ‘Their 
difference is that morality is volitional, 
in the will to fulfill all duty, while relig- 
ion is affectional, supplying to the will 
the incentive of a supreme desire. But 
they are identical in direction to the 
same end. While all teachers of religion 
have not yet risen to this view, it is the 
Biblical view, in which religion and 
morality are represented as fused to- 
gether in a common aspiration. By this 
and other series of public addresses the 
Seminary is effectively stimulating relig- 
ious thoughtfulness in the community. 


® 


The acquisition by the 
University of California 
of the H. H. Bancroft 
collection of historical books and docu- 
ments of various kinds is an event of 
importance to that institution and of 
interest to the whole country. The one 
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hundred and fifty thousand doilars paid 
for the library is a very moderate sum in 
comparison to its value, for, from various 
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points of view, the collection of Far 
Western Americana which represents the 
life-work of Mr. Bancroft is invaluable. 
There does not exist anywhere such an 
accumulation of historical material of 
high importance relating to the Pacific 
slope from Alaska to the Central Amer- 
ican States, to the Rocky Mountain dis- 
trict, to Louisiana under Spanish domin- 
ion, and to most of the islands of the 
West Indies. ‘The extent and authority 
of the material included in this library 
give it the first position in its own field, 
and rank it with the foremost collections 
of Americana. ‘The manuscripts include 
missals, service-books, grammars and 
dictionaries of aboriginal languages, 
land deeds, royal edicts, governmental 
proclamations, papal bulls and rescripts, 
accounts and letter-books covering com- 
mercial affairs in North and Central 
America and the enterprises of Russian, 
Canadian, and American fur companies. 
There are also a large number of origi- 
nals and copies of diaries of early Amer- 
ican trappers, traders, pioneers, and gold- 
hunters, and dictated narratives of Cali- 
fornia and Rocky Mountain pioneers, 
sufficient altogether to fill between 1,400 
and 1,500 volumes of manuscripts, 500 of 
which relate to California. The collec- 
tion is also rich in printed sources of 
history, including early voyages, debates, 
laws, journals, transactions of learned 
societies of Central America and various 
American States, maps, atlases, and cos- 
mographies. ‘There are more than five 
thousand volumes of newspapers and 
periodicals, and there is also a very rich 
collection of early imprints and other 
rare books. ‘The value of the collection 
from the standpoint of the student of 
American history is very great, and its 
acquirement by the University of Cali- 
fornia is a distinct enlargement of the 
University’s resources. 
@ 

The gratifying announce- 
ment is made that General 
William J. Palmer and Dr. 
William A, Bell have presented to Colo- 
rado College the whole domain known 
as Manitou Park, to be used for a School 
of Forestry. This fine mountain park, 
seventy-five hundred feet above sea-level, 
is situated about twenty-five miles from 
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Colorado Springs, and contains some 
fifteen thousand acres, two-thirds of which 
are covered by forests. With its hotel 
and cottages, its cattle ranch, its hay 
lands and excellent water supply, the 
property is conservatively valued at 
about $150,000. The increasing interest 
in America in the science of forestry and 
the growing appreciation of its utility are 
emphasized by this mun?ficent gift. ‘There 
are at present four important schools of 
forestry in as many sections of the coun- 
try—at Yale University, the University 
of Michigan, the University of California, 
and at Biltmore in North Carolina. The 
Colorado College school will be situated 
in the Rocky Mountain region at the 
foot of Pike’s Peak. Forestry conditions 
vary widely with differences in altitude, 
climate, relative humidity and dryness. 
In Colorado, where high altitudes are 
found even on the plains, where on 
account of extreme dryness agriculture 
can be successful only through irrigation, 
the problems are quite different from 
those of lower and more humid regions. 
This section of the Rocky Mountain 
range must ultimately be converted into 
forest reserve. It is a fact of great sig- 
nificance, therefore, that in this section of 
the country, where the preservation of the 
forests is of vital importance, the study 
of forestry is to be established upon a 
scientific basis. 





Is the Railway Rate 
Bill Constitutional ? 


Congress has, under the Constitution 
of the United States as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court, the same power to regu- 
late inter-State commerce as to regulate 
foreign commerce. This power is lim- 
ited only by the express provisions or 
necessary implications of the Constitu- 
tion itself. It cannot be exercised ar- 
bitrarily, nor so as to confiscate property, 
nor so as to give special advantages to 
one class or one locality. It ought to be 
exercised so as to involve as little inter- 
ference as possible with the perfect free- 
dom of intercourse between the States. 
The object of Congress should be, not 
to restrain liberty, but to put an end 
to those restraints on liberty which are 
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imposed by great corporations to the 
disadvantage of small shippers and of the 
general public. Though some of these 
principles have been disputed, we think 
they are really indisputable, and we gave 
last week, with brief references to some 
important decisions of the Supreme 
Court, our reasons for regarding them as 
indisputable. 

It is, however, evident that Congress 
cannot, in the nature of the case, legis- 
late in detail upon this subject. It is not 
practicable to prescribe by law what the 
rates shall be, nor what the classification 
of freight; both rates and classification 
of freight must, to a certain extent, be 
flexible. Recognizing this fact, the Com- 
mittee in the bill now before Congress 
has simply provided that all rates “ shall 
be just, reasonable, and fairly remunera- 
tive,’ and has even left it to an inter- 
State railway commission to determine, 
whenever complaints are made to it 
against rates as unjust, not only whether 
the complaint is well founded, but, if the 
complaint is well founded, what is the 
“just and reasonable and fairly remu- 
nerative ” rate to be thereafter observed 
as the maximum to be charged. The 
question has been raised whether Con- 
gress has the Constitutional right to 
delegate to an inter-State commerce com- 
mission so large power as is delegated 
by this act. 

The Constitution provides that “all 
legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in the Congress of the United 
States, which shall consist of a Senate 
and House of Representatives.” ‘Those 
legislative powers Congress is not author- 
ized to delegate to any other body. It 
can, however, authorize any body to 
make the necessary rules and regula- 
tions for carrying into effect its legis- 
lative enactments, and this is done 
continually. It enacts patent laws and 
leaves those laws to be carried out 
under the Commissioner of Patents; 
land laws, and leaves them to be carried 
out under regulations framed by a Land 
Commissioner; Indian laws, and leaves 
them to be carried out under regulations 
issued by an Indian Commissioner. ‘hus 
a great body of departmental regulations 
has grown up which has all the force 
and effect of law, though it has never 
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been enacted into law by an act of Con- 
gress. 

Undoubtedly Congress may similarly 
enact a law for the regulation of inter- 
State commerce, and leave that law to be 
carried into effect by an _ inter-State 
commerce commission, This is simply 
doing in one department what it has 
done from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment in other departments. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided, in more than one 
case, that a general law that rates shall 
be just and reasonable and that a com- 
mission shall decide what rates are just 
and reasonable is not an_ illegitimate 
delegation of legislative power. “There 
can be no doubt,” said the Court in the 
well-known case of Reagan vs. The 
Farmers’ Loan and ‘Trust Company 
(Thayer’s Cases on Constitutional Law, 
p. 1745), “of the general power of a 
State to regulate the fares and freights 
which may be charged and received by 
railroad or other carriers, and that this 
regulation can be carried on by means 
of a commission. Such a commission is 
merely an administrative board, created 
by the State for carrying into effect the 
will of the State as expressed by its 
legislation.” 

The Outlook, then, has no hesitation 
in answering the question asked in the 
debate in the House by Mr. Sherley “as 
to the nature of the power that is con- 
ferred on the Commission, whether it is 
legislative or administrative, and how far 
the courts may review that action.” The 
Commission is an administrative body, 
like the Indian Office, the Patent Office, 
and the Treasury Department; its décis- 
ions are simply a part of the administra- 
tive machinery of the Government for 
carrying into effect the will of the people 
as expressed by legislative enactment. 
No specific provision is made in the bill 
for any revision of its decisions by the 
courts, but the bill recognizes the fact 
that any decision of the Commission can 
be brought before the courts by injunc- 
tion proceedings based on the ground 
that the rate prescribed is not in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the law. 
And the decisions of the Supreme Court 
leave very little room to question the two 
essential affirmations that Congress has 
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power, first, to enact a law requiring that 
all railway rates shall be just and reason- 
able and fairly remunerative, and, second, 
to leave to an administrative board 
created for that purpose the power to 
determine what rates are just and reason- 
able, and to require the railways to con- 
form to such rates. 

The Hepburn Railway Bill is Consti- 
tutional. 


The Need of Plain 
Speech 


Nothing in life is more tragical than 
the fall of a trusted man or woman, with 
its defeat of hope, betrayal of faith, sur- 
render of principle, far-reaching disturb- 
ance of moral values for others. When a 
prominent man turns traitor to those who 
have put their interests into his keeping 
and stands forth, in any sudden light 
thrown on his career, as a selfish user of 
other people’s property, a shock runs 
through the whole community, young men 
grow cynical and older men despondent, 
and the capital of moral health and 
vitality is sensibly diminished. The 
professional criminals, the open cheats 
and scoundrels, do not bring moral dis- 
aster in the train of their evil deeds; 
the destroyers of hope and the wasters 
of moral wealth are the men who stoop 
to baseness from high positions and make 
influence and power, which are in their 
keeping as trustees for others, the serv- 
ants of their greed or ambition. 

It is almost impossible to overestimate 
the shock to confidence, the disaster to 
hope, which have come in this country 
as the result of recent betrayals of trust 
by men of prominence in public and 
business life, and it is a mischievous 
perversion of true compassion which 
makes respectability and position pallia- 
tives of moral offense. There is no 
offender so naked of excuse as the man 
who sins from the height of a great place, 
no betrayer of honor so base as he whose 
honor is so great that it becomes itself 
a capital for his use. ‘The common 
offender is held back by no public opin- 
ion, kept in place by no pressure from 
others, sustained in temptation by no 
consciousness that others are leaning on 
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him and that if he defaults morally misery 
and bankruptcy follow in the train of his 
collapse ; on the contrary, he feels that 
he is detached from the moral life of 
the community, that what he does is of 
little account, that no man trusts him. 
The great criminal is not he who com- 
mits a crime of a magnitude which im- 
presses the imagination, but he who 
turns traitor in the face of general con- 
fidence and universal respect, the man 
who does not break, at the risk of his 
life, into other people’s houses and take 
their property, but seizes and wastes 
property put into his hands by men and 
communities because he is believed to be 
honorable. ‘The magnitude of an offense 
is determined not by the daring with 
which it is committed nor by its rating on 
the statute-books, but by the measure in 
which it involves violation of trust, be- 
trayal of confidence, use of the honor 
and authority bestowed by others for 
selfish or base purposes. The individual 
soldier who goes over to the enemy is a 
traitor, but his treason is venial com- 
pared with that of an Arnold loved and 
trusted by his chief, holding a post of 
immense importance because of that con- 
fidence, looked upon as a leader by reason 
of a record of heroism. When sucha 
man falls, he falls like Lucifer, and there 
is no measure to the infamy which 
blackens his name on the lips of later 
generations. 

It is high time for clean, clear, deci- 
sive moral indignation and judgment ; 
for the resolute clear-sightedness which 
refuses to be confused by the glamour of 
position, power, or respectability ; which 
metes out exact justice with a dispas- 
sionate hand, and neither bows to the 
clamor of the hour nor to the appeal of 
a mercy which would defeat the very 
ends of compassion. The Nation needs 
moral reinvigoration, and it will come 
only when the facts are faced and deeds 
are described by words which have edge 
and sting, and men are judged by the 
measure of the light and faith and confi- 
dence against which they have sinned. 
Out of the shame and depression of 
recent months one great hope i$ taking 
the shape of certainty—there is coming 
a distinct advance of moral standards, 
a clear perception of the dullness of 
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moral feeling which has overtaken poli- 
tics and business, a determination to 
tear aside the mask of respectability and 
compel offenders to stand before the 
community in the light of their mis- 
deeds. Moral corruption has gone far, 
but not too far for moral recovery. The 
vast mass ofthe people in the country have 
been.sane and honorable ; but they have 
grown morally heedless and careless ; 
they have let the standards fall out of 
hands too much occupied with indi- 
vidual work and gain. It is time to 
measure moral strength against wealth 
and luxury, to hold men who are trusted 
to a more rigid account, and, when they 
betray their trusts, to tear from them the 
shreds of respectability with which sen- 
timentalists would conceal the greatness 
of their offending. 


a> 


& 
Not Born to Die 

A correspondent sends us the follow- 
ing paragraph written by a skeptical 
friend of his, and asks us how we would 
answer it: 

Owing to man’s irrepressible egoism, the 
wish is father to the thought. It is man’s 
invincible determination to believe himself 
immortal that has created the idea of immor- 
tality. There isn’t a single logical standing- 
point for the argument. In the Old Testa- 
ment it is not hinted at. The promises made 
to the patriarchs are that their seed shall 
inherit the earth, and almost all the Hebrews 
of modern times agree with Spinoza in his 
fundamental thought, that while humanity, 
the race, endures, the individual unit of 
which it is composed passes on, giving place 
to others, as in all the rest of the animal 
creation. 

The wish always is father to the 
thought, and the child should be nur- 
tured, not cast out. All great thoughts 
are born of great wishes. Desires are 
creative; the reason is an instrument to 
accomplish desires. Man was hungry; 
his reason told him how to get food 
that would nurture, not poison, his body. 
He wished to cross the seas which were 
impassable barriers; his reason showed 
him how to navigate them. He wished 
to communicate with absent friends ; his 
reason ‘invented writing. He wished to 
extend the intercourse to many readers ; 
his reason invented the printing-press. 
He longed for some picture of his absent 
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friend; his reason invented the photo- 
graph. He suffered under autocratic 
despotism ; his reason showed him the 
way to liberty through the organization of 
free democratic institutions. ‘Tennyson 
voiced the desire of mankind for peace 
and a Parliament of the Nations, and 
a generation has not elapsed before the 
desire of man has fourd its way to a 
Hague International Tribunal, and now 
to a serious consideration of an interna- 
tional parliament. What good thing is 
there that man enjoys to-day which he 
has not first desired and then found his 
way to possess? What good thing is 
there that our fathers have desired that 
we have not found our way or are find- 
ing our way to possess? Of course the 
wish is father to the thought; it is always 
father to thoughts; and all great desires 
and all great thoughts lead sooner or 
later to realization—generally to a reali- 
zation that transcends the wildest imag- 
inings of the poets and prophets. Who 
in the days of the unknown prophet 
who wrote the first chapter of Genesis 
dreamed of a world of ocean and moun- 
tain, of waterfall and fire and lightning, 
subdued as man has subducd it in this 
twentieth century? Who in the days of 
Plato dreamed ofa Republic as free and 
fraternal as America? who in the days 
of Christ of a philanthropy as universal 
in its scope and as effective in its opera- 
tion as the philanthropy incarnated to- 
day in hospitals and asylums and schools 
and colleges and social settlements ? 

“The wish is father to the thought.” 
True. And the children are a lusty, 
vigorous, and thriving progeny. “It is 
man’s invincible determination to believe 
himself immortal that has created the 
idea of immortality.” True. And what 
is more, it is showing him the way to 
immortality. It isa curious von seguitur 
to argue that man must not expect im- 
mortality because he greatly desires it. 
In fact, desires are God’s method of 
provoking man to achievement; what 
he greatly desires he eventually attains. 
And always the achievement surpasses 
the expectation. 

Now are we the sons of God, and it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be: 
but we know that, when he shall appear, 
we shall be like Him; for we shall see 
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Him as He is. And every man that 
hath this hope in him purifieth himself, 
even as He is pure. 


@ 
The Spectator 


The Spectator has been wondering if 
the time is not ripe for a reformer who will 
busy himself with certain customs of our 
modern life;, it seems that something 
needs to be done to rescue them from 
tendencies all too evidently demoraliz- 
ing. For instance, take the time-hon- 
ored custom of making gifts to a bride. 
This had its birth in the richest and 
sweetest sentiments of the human heart, 
and in its original spirit it is yet one of 
the most beautiful of our common cus- 
toms; but it not infrequently happens in 
these days that one is reminded how 
greatly the beautiful custom has suffered 
at the hands of its friends. 


@ 


A woman was heard to say, “ Just 
think of it! Three weddings in the next 
two weeks; that means three handsome 
presents, and I don’t give that for one 
of the brides.” And she snapped her 
fingers significantly. But of course the 
presents were bought, and sent “ with 
dearest love,” and appeared in the ex- 
travagant display which a special police- 
man guarded by night, till it was con- 
signed to the safe deposit vault. 

® 

The Spectator happened to read a 
newspaper report of one of those partic- 
ular weddings, and he could not help 
thinking how differently it would have 
been written if the reporter had hap- 
pened to know and tell the truth. Just 
for his own amusement in a few idle 
moments he rewrote a part of the report 
as follows: “The bride had a very few 
gifts; but there was also a very great 
display of cut glass, silver pieces, and 
articles of costly ornamentation, which 
were left, with total indifference and more 
or less reluctance, inher keeping. Among 
these the elaborate vase of Mrs. La 
Fontaine was very conspicuous.” 


<2) 


The Spectator happened to show his 
revised report to a young woman friend, 
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and of course she promptly called him 
“a horrid thing.” ‘“ How can people help 
it?” she made critical inquiry. ‘Surely 
one can’t reasonably be expected to love 
a woman simply because she invites you 
to her wedding, and in large society 
weddings people are necessarily brought 
together who are often but mere acquaint- 
ances of the bride, as of one another. 
Brides shouldn’t invite so many people 
if they don’t want gifts grudgingly or 
indifferently given.” The Spectator re- 
plied to this that she might be quite 
right, that this might be a case where 
‘** judgment should begin at the house of 
God,” and that the possibly forthcoming 
reformer would be a bride who would 
find her earliest inspiration in her own 
wedding. 


@ 


The sufferings of a particular class 
have generally furnished good material 
for the make-up of the needed reformer, 
and truly brides have their trials, if not 
real sufferings, in this matter of presents. 
One bride, the guests at whose wedding 
numbered 2bout two hundred, main- 
tained a beccming gratitude and pleasure 
as the gifts came in, until thirty-two bon- 
bon dishes—surprisingly alike—and six 
water-bottles—as identical as the same 
number of peas in a pod—appeared on 
the table before her. Then she was 
heard to say, “ Mother, if another one of 
those things comes in, 7 don’t care who 
sends it, please don’t show it to me.” 
Still another, who was to begin her 
housekeeping in a very small flat, and 
carry it forward on an income of eighteen 
dollars per week, faced the almost un- 
answerable question of what she should 
do with twenty-seven cut-glass bowls— 
all of them of good size. It was a ques- 
tion where to place even enough bowls 
to serve the small family with bread and 
milk. Finally, a special cabinet, for 
which there was neither room nor money, 
had to be purchased to accommodate 
the bowls and bottles, and other equally 
useless things which came at the same 
time. It was recorded, however, of all 
these things that they were “just too 
dear for anything,” and beautiful and 
bountiful assurance was given that each 
one was a most acceptable and important 
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addition to the belongings of the new 
home. 
® 


Equally tender and commendable in 
its beginning, but even more sadly de- 
graded in its lengthening observance, is 
the custom of sending flowers to a 
funeral. It was a most beautiful thing 
when love, and love alone, made quiet 
offering of the blossoms of earth to 
brighten the dark hours of mortal be- 
reavement; but as time has passed on 
the early beauty of such bestowal seems 
to have been, at least in very many 
instances, sadly marred, if not quite ob- 
literated. Remarks heard in this connec- 
tion indicate the all too prevalent feeling. 
A husband and wife were discussing 
the matter with reference to a particular 
case: a business friend of the man had 
lost his wife, and the discussion just 
alluded to came up in regarc to sending 
a fleral offering to the house where death 
had come. The woman was very positive 
in her expression of disapproval; she 
argued that they couldn’t afford it; that 
there was no tie between them more 
tender or binding than that of a business 
acquaintance ; that it really wasn’t fitting 
for them to do it, and that certainly it 
ought not to be expected. 


Why 
The man expressed himself in essential 
agreement; he knew they couldn’t afford 
it, and he admitted there was something 
very much out of keeping with his own 
best feelings in sending it; but still it 
was his judgment that it should be done. 
He said it would be expected, its omis- 
sion would be conspicuous, and perchance 
interpreted unfavorably forthem. ‘hen 
the wife suggested that if they must send 
something, it should be a simple, inexpen- 
sive offering, the cost of which they could 
better afford. Again the man expressed 
himself in sympathy with the good sense 
and good taste of the suggestion, but he 
also maintained that it wouldn’t do; 
that if they sent anything it must be of 
a certain style and price; and it was 

finally so determined. 

@ 
At that particular funeral the display 
of flowers exceeded even what people 
are well accustomed to see in these 


lavish days. So numerous were they 
that there was little possibility of any 
sort of arrangement; it was simply pil- 
low upon pillow, wreath above wreath, 
masses of one sort of flowers against 
those of another,and emblems uncounted, 
crowded together with the one evident 
intent of giving them a place where they 
would show. It was simply an enor- 
mous display, offensive to artistic taste 
and shocking to all the refinements of 
the heart ; for it was all too evident that 
a large percentage of the offerings made 
expressed the same feelings and convic- 
tions as the one alluded to. 
& 

The antithesis of this experience was 
found in another which the Spectator 
recalls with peculiar pleasure. It was 
in the coast country of the State of 
Maine, and the time was midwinter. 
An aged woman had died; her home 
had been on a small farm, her means 
limited, and her friends and neighbors 
necessarily few. The inevitable cost of the 
funeral was all that the remaining family 
could possibly assume; even the outlay 
needful for a small offering of flowers at 
that time and place was not to be thought 
of. But among the neighbors, near and 
distant, were some who had one or more 
cherished house-plants ; among them all 
there were a few blossoms, and on the 
day of the funeral they were all brought— 
a rose, a petunia, a little old-fashioned 
pink, a few geranium-leaves, each one 
giving all she had—and, in love that was 
tender indeed, laid upon the coffin. 
Such a little offering it was in itself—the 
wasted hand of the woman could have 
held it all; but it was large and lovely 
enough in what it expressed to be car- 
ried into the presence of the angels of 
light. 


4D 


a 


It appears increasingly difficult to 
exclude the common commercialism of 
the time from any of its particular expe- 
riences; but it would seem that the 
supreme hours of human life—the hours 
in which love is crowned and we take 
final leave of our dead—that these at 
least might be held sacredly apart from 
the insincere, the common, and the 
ostentatious, 
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CHINA IN TRANSITION 


THE ANTI-FOREIGN RIOTING IN 
SHANGHAI 


BY GEORGE KENNAN 
Special Correspondent of The Outlook in the Far East 


This is the first of a series of articles in which Mr. Kennan will record his recent observations 
Among these experiences was a house-boat trip of nearly four hun- 
dred miles through the canals of eastern China. The present article will be followed at once by 
one dealing with the causes of the various anti-toreign manifestations in China.—THE EpIToRs. 





F one had been asked two weeks ago 
what cities of China in this period 
of transition and unrest were most 

likely to be exempt from anti-foreign 
rioting, one would have replied without 
hesitation, Hongkong and Shanghai. 
Both of these cities passed through the 
year of the Boxer troubles without any 
disorderly manifestations of anti-foreign 
feeling ; both remained quiet in the 
excitement of the boycott movement; 
and there was no reason to suppose that 
there would ever be, in either of them, 
any serious uprising of the native inhab- 
itants. In China, however, it is almost 
always the unexpected that happens, and 
on the morning of Monday, December 
18, the foreign population of Shanghai 
found itself suddenly confronted by a 
riotous demonstration on the part of the 
natives, which not only created intense 
excitement and alarm, but threatened 
for a time to get wholly beyond control. 

The first signs of impending trouble 
appeared at the Hongkew market in the 
American settlement, where, early in the 
morning, gangs of Chinese roughs made 
an attempt to stop traffic by wrecking 
the stalls of peaceable hucksters and 
attacking the servants of foreign resi- 
dents who had been sent there to buy 
supplies of meat and vegetables for the 
day. A little later rioting began on the 
Nanking Road, and in less than two 
hours the anti-foreign demonstration, 
“hich had evidently been preconcerted, 
if not carefully organized, became so 
general and so formidable as to threaten 





the safety of foreigners in all parts of 
the International Settlement. 

Julian H. Arnold, the American Vice- 
Consul, was attacked by a mob near the 
suburban race-course as he was coming 
into the city; Dr. Scholz, the German 
Consul-General, and two of his vice-con- 
suls were set upon in the Nanking Road 
and had to take refuge in Max Nossler’s 
book-store ; Dr. McLeod, Dr. Jackson, 
Mr. Davis, Mr. Forrester, Mr. Anderson, 
and many other well-known business 
men were stoned or beaten; and dozens 
of other Europeans or Americans, in au- 
tomobiles, in carriages, or in jinrikishas, 
were stopped and more or less roughly 
handled as they passed through the 
streets of the Settlement on their way to 
their offices. By eight o’clock the great 
commercial thoroughfares known as the 
Nanking Road, the Kiangse Road, the 
Szechuen Road, and the Maloo, were 
packed with excited Chinese, and thou- 
sands of rioters, armed with sticks and 
stones and in some cases with revolvers, 
began to mob foreigners, maul policemen, 
loot shops, and set fire to buildings in 
the central part of the Settlement, be- 
tween Defense Creek and the Bund. 
The places most fiercely and persistently 
attacked were the shop of the Interna- 


1 The part of Shanghai controlled and perty occu- 
pied by foreigners is sometimes called the Interna- 
tional Settlement and sometimes the Foreign Conces- 
sion. It is situated on the western bank of the 
Whangpoo River, above the junction of the latter 
with the Yangtse, and has an area of two or three 
square miles. It contains a population of 8,000 or 
9,000 Europeans and Americans and about 350,000 Chi- 
nese. The Native City, which is surrounded by a 
wall and which stands just south of the Concession, 
had, in 1900, a population of 152,000. 
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tional Bicycle Company, where Win- 
chester rifles and ammunition were kept 
for sale; the Louza police station, to 
which a few arrested rioters had been 
taken early in the morning; the town 
hall and library on the Nanking Road, 
and the annex of the Metropole Hotel. 
The employees of the Bicycle Company 
made a vigorous defense, and, after kill- 
ing several Chinese on the very threshold 
of the shop, succeeded in repelling the 
attack; but before the foreign res:dents 
of the city could collect force enough to 
hold the yelling, stone-throwing mob in 
check, all the windows of the town hall 
had been shattered, the annex of the 
Metropole Hotel had been wrecked and 
partially burned, and the Louza police 
station had been captured, set on fire, 
and completely destroyed. 

Inasmuch as the European and Amer- 
ican population of Shanghai does not 
exceed nine thousand, while the Chinese 
living in the Foreign Concession and 
the Native City number more than half a 
million, the consequences of anything 
like a general foreign uprising might be 
disastrous in the extreme, and it was 
therefore with a feeling of intense appre- 
hension and alarm that the foreign resi- 
dents of the Settlement went for their 
weapons. The Shanghai Volunteers, a 
local militia organization numbering six 
or eight hundred men, assembled hastily, 
with rifles and bandoliers of cartridges, 
but without uniforms; messengers were 
despatched to all the war-ships in the 
river asking for help; squads of Sikh 
police were sent to check the march of 
the rioters down the Nanking Road and 
to seize and hold the bridges over Soo- 
chow Creek; and every European or 
American who had a rifle, a shot-gun, a 
Mauser pistol, or a revolver, rushed into 
the streets, and either reported to the 
municipal authorities for orders or has- 
tened to the scene of disturbance to fight 
independently. 

Before nine o’clock the whole native 
quarter was swarming like a disturbed 
ant-hill, and it is not an exaggeration, 
perhaps, to say that within the limits of 
the Central District, between Defense 
Creek and the Bund, there were two hun- 
dred thousand excited Chinese in the 
streets, It soon became apparent, how- 
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ever, that nine-tenths of these people 
were not participating in the riot, and 
that the few thousands who were actively 
engaged in it lacked cohesive organiza- 
tion and courage. They would yell 
frantically, throw stones, loot an unde- 
fended shop, or maul a Sikh policeman 
to death with bamboo poles; but when 
the Volunteers opened fire on them with 
ball cartridges they lost their nerve and 
gave way. They did not venture to kill 
a European outright, even when they had 
him in their power. If they happened 
to catch an Englishman alone and un- 
armed they stoned him, smashed his 
carriage or jinrikisha, and perhaps beat 
him; but they always stopped short of 
murder. The only foreigners actually 
killed were Sikh policemen from India, 
whom the Chinese hate with a deadly 
hatred. Between nine and ten o’clock 
in the forenoon strong landing parties 
of marines and bluejackets came ashore 
from the British cruisers Astrea and 
Bonaventure, the Italian cruiser Marco 
Polo, the German gunboat Vaderland, 
and the British gunboat Clio, and, with 
a dozen or more machine guns, took posi- 
tions in front of the consulates and 
public buildings, or marched in squads 
to the parts of the city where the dis- 
order was greatest. 

Coming down from Peking by the 
Tientsin steamer Shengking, we hap- 
pened to reach Shanghai a few hours 
after the rioting began, and upon land- 
ing at one of the many docks which 
fringe the beautiful European boulevard 
known as the Bund, we found ourselves, 
to our great amazement, in what seemed 
to be a besieged city. The consulates 
and public buildings were all guarded 
by troops; squads of marines and blue- 
jackets, with rifles over their shoulders, 
were marching along the water front and 
wheeling into the Nanking Road ; armed 
volunteers in civilian dress, with bando- 
liers of cartridges across their breasts, 
were going to or from “the front” in 
jinrikishas or on foot ; gray-haired British 
merchants were riding to their places of 
business in carriages or automobiles 
with rifles or double-barreled shot-guns 
by their sides; and even the bicycle- 
riders who went scurrying along the 
Bund carried big navy revolvers in hol- 
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sters belted about their waists. The 
whole foreign population, apparently, was 
under arms, and had either been engaged 
in fighting or was ready to fight at a 
moment’s notice. Upon inquiring what 
had happened, we were informed that the 
Chinese, excited by certain proceedings 
in the Shanghai Mixed Court, had begun 
an anti-foreign riot and were engaged in 
looting shops, burning buildings, and 
killing Europeans and Americans on the 
Nanking Road and in various other parts 
of the International Settlement. The 
Volunteers had been called out, and 
marines had been landed from all the 
war-ships in the river, but the whole 
force available for defense did not ex- 
ceed fifteen hundred men, and if the 
native uprising should become general 
the situation of the comparatively small 
body of Europeans in the Settlement 
might be as perilous as that of the for- 
eigners in Tientsin in 1900. 

This was somewhat alarming news, 
but as the people on the Bund did not 
seem to be wildly excited, and as we 
could hear no sound of yelling or firing, 
I concluded that the danger was not 
imminent, and directed the porter of the 
Astor House to collect our baggage and 
call ’rikishas. ’Rikishas, however, were 
not to be had. The Chinese coolies 
were all on strike or with the rioters, 
and the only vehicle available was a 
closed baggage-van, which had no seats, 
and looked like the “ Black Maria” of 
a city prison. Making a virtue of neces- 
sity, we climbed cheerfully up on our 
trunks, took our grip-sacks and shoulder- 
bags in our laps, and rode slowly to the 
hotel, like a couple of wild animals in a 
closed menagerie cage. We found the 
Astor House full of British and Ameri- 
can round-the-world tourists, who were 
assembled in little groups in the office, 
the reading-room, the bar-room, and the 
parlor, discussing the latest news from 
the scene of disorder, and the probabil- 
ity of a general Chinese attack in the 
darkness of the coming night. Here 
and there young Volunteers who had just 
returned, rifle in hand, from the Nan- 
king Road, were describing to excited 
and apprehensive women the siege of 
the Town Hall and the fierce attack of 
the mob on the shop of the International 
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Bicycle Company ; and at the office desk, 
where I went to register our names, the 
manager of the hotel was imperiling the 
safety of half his guests by helping an 
American tourist to load a Mauser auto- 
matic pistol. Neither of them knew 
anything about the mechanism of the 
weapon, and, after dodging two or three 
times out of the probable line of acci- 
dental fire, I went to their assistance, 
boldly declared myself a firearms expert, 
and, for the sake of getting behind the 
gun, offered to load it myself. From 
my point of view—opposite the muzzle— 
two novices co-operating in an attempt’ 
to fill the magazine of an automatic pistol 
were much more dangerous than a Chi- 
nese mob. 

When we had taken our hand baggage 
to our room, I came down stairs and 
walked through the hotel, asking ques- 
tions right and left, listening to scraps 
of excited conversation, and trying to 
get an intelligible explanation of the 
riotous outbreak which had so suddenly 
transformed a peaceful commercial city 
into what seemed to be—or threatened 
to become—a field of “ battle, murder, 
and sudden death.” None of the excited 
groups in the parlors and corridors had 
any definite information with regard to 
the cause of the riot, but suggestions for 
dealing with it were abundant. “What 
they ought to do,” said a loud-voiced 
American in the office, “is to take out 
the Taotai [the Chinese prefect or gov- 
ernor of the city] and lynch him!” 
“ Yes,” said another, “ either lynch him 
or put him in irons and send him on 
board one of the war-ships.” I could 
not see myself how murdering the Gov- 
ernor, or sending him on board a war- 
ship in handcuffs and leg-fetters, would 
greatly improve the situation, but such 
were the suggestions of two of my coun- 
trymen who seemed to be rational, and 
who were apparently men of education 
and good social position. No question 
was raised as to the Taotai’s responsibil- 
ity for the riot, nor did anybody seem to 
care what the grievances of the Chinese 
were—if they had any. An attack had 
been made upon the foreigners, there- 
fore the Chinese Governor shouid be 
lynched ! 

Late in the afternoon I put a pistol in 
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my pocket and walked out in the direc- 
tion of the Chinese quarter. The streets 
everywhere were crowded with natives— 
most of them coolies—and there were 
strong squads of marines, or Sikh police, 
on the bridges and at the intersections 
of the principal “ Roads.” But the riot- 
ing had apparently ceased, and although 
many shops in the central district were 
closed, I heard no firing and could see 
no signs of disorder. All the Europeans 
whom I met were armed, but many of 
them were returning to their homes ; and 
in reply to questions they said that the 
killing of twenty or thirty men had 
cowed the disorderly element, and that 
the trouble, for a time at least, was over. 
Throughout Monday evening the feel- 
ing among the foreigners in the Settle- 
ment was one of great anxiety and ap- 
prehension. The riotous demonstration 
had been checked, and at a compara- 
tively insignificant cost in life; but the 
hundreds of thousands of Chinese who 
had thus far taken no part in it were 
in a state of wild excitement. The atti- 
tude of the local native authorities was 
uncertain, and the anti-foreign move- 
ment might at any moment become gen- 
eral and assume a dangerous form, as it 
did in the north of China in 1900. No- 
body in Peking or Tientsin would believe 
at first that the Boxer movement was 
really formidable ; but it developed into 
a great popular uprising, nevertheless, 
and the same thing might happen again. 
The foreign residents of Shanghai, there- 
fore, prepared themselves, as far as pos- 
sible, for a renewal of hostilities, upon a 
more extensive scale. The family of the 
American Consul-General, and many 
other people who had been living in 
lonely and isolated places on the Bub- 
bling Well Road, came in to the Astor 
House for safety. ‘The Country Club, 
near the center of the suburban resi- 
dence district, was turned into a place of 
refuge for women and children, and was 
put under guard of a strong detachment 
of Volunteers ; and all strategic points 
between the native quarter and the for- 
eign part of the Settlement were occu- 
pied by Volunteers, Sikh police, or 
squads of marines with machine guns. 
The Astor House, until after midnight, 
was filled with excited men, mostly 
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armed, who had come in to get news, or 
to discuss the events of the day, and the 
air, of course, was filled with disquieting 
rumors and reports. The Chinese, it 
was said, were holding tumultuous meet- 
ings in the Native City and working 
themselves up toa frenzy over the killing 
of their countrymen in the streets; they 
had obtained two or three thousand 
rifles and a large supply of ammunition 
by breaking into a native arsenal; and 
they were preparing to make an over- 
whelming attack upon the foreign quarter 
at a late hour of the night. War-ships of 
the Powers had been sent for and were 
coming at top speed from Weihaiwei, 
from Hongkong, from the lower Yang- 
tse, and from Japan; but twenty-four 
hours, at least, must elapse before any 
of them could arrive, and in the’mean- 
time only the Volunteers and a few 
hundred bluejackets and marines stood 
between the foreign population and half 
a million infuriated Chinese. Although 
I took these rumors with many grains of 
salt, I did not feel at all sure, myself, 
that the trouble in Shanghai was over. 
I had just come from Peking and Tien- 
tsin, where I had heard all the details 
of the Boxer siege; I was aware that 
the anti-foreign feeling in the Yangtse 
valley had been greatly increased by the 
boycott; and I knew so little of the 
grievances of the Shanghai Chinese that 
I could not tell what they were likely to 
do after twenty or thirty of them had 
been killed by foreign troops. 

Just after I returned to my room, a 
detachment of marines passed under my 
window, dragging a two-inch quick-firer 
in the direction of the Nanking Road ; 
and as the rumble of the wheels died 
away up the street, I went to bed, more 
than half expecting to be awakened 
before morning by the yells of a mob 
and the rattle of rifles and machine guns. 

Contrary to all expectation, the night 
passed without any general alarm, and 
when I went out after breakfast the city 
in the neighborhood of the Astor House 
seemed to be perfectly quiet. Everybody 
was still going about armed, the bridges 
over Soochow Creek were all guarded, 
and a detachment of marines in front of 
the German consulate had trained a big 
brass machine gun so that it would sweep 
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the whole street in front of the hotel; 
but with these exceptions there was noth- 
ing to indicate that the normal life of the 
city had been disturbed. When, after a 
walk of five minutes, I reached our con- 
sulate, I found the building guarded by 
a force of two small Japanese blue- 
jackets. There was a fairly strong 
American fleet in the Far East, including 
several battle-ships ; but when the rioting 
in Shanghai began, the nearest of our 
vessels was a hundred and fifty or two 
hundred miles away; and in order that 
American interests should not be left 
wholly without protection, the Japanese 
consul loaned us two armed men, out of 
his total available force of twelve! I 
presume he thought that by giving us 
two bluejackets to stand in front of our 
consulate he would help us to “ save our 
face ;” but he could not prevent the 
British residents from chaffing us a little 
upon our consular guard of two Asiatics, 
and our inability to land marines until 
Wednesday afternoon—sixty hours after 
the rioting began. 

In reply to my inquiries, our Consul- 
General, Mr. Rodgers, said that the 
American cruiser Baltimore and three 
gunboats were up the Yangtse, at or 
near Chingkiang, and that he had in- 
formed them of the riot by telegraph 
early Monday morning. He had also 
kept the Department in Washington ad- 
vised, and had cabled Admiral Train at 
Manila. He did not think that the situa- 
tion in Shanghai was at all critical, but 
he expressed great anxiety with regard 
to the safety of the American mission- 
aries “ upcountry.” There was a strong 
anti-foreign feeling among the Chinese 
of the Yangtse valley, and he greatly 
feared that as soon as the news of the 
Shanghai outbreak reached the cities on 
the Grand Canal—particularly Soochow, 
Hoochow, and Hangchow—the mission- 
aries there would be attacked and possi- 
bly murdered. He had, therefore, wired 
them all to come down to the coast for 
shelter and protection. 

When I returned to the hotel, I found 
a lot of new rumors in circulation. Riot- 
ing, it was said, had broken out afresh 
in three places, and the disorder was 
greater than ever. A reinforcement of 
marines had just arrived in the German 
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gunboat Tiger; the American cruiser 
Baltimore had reached Woosung; and a 
fleet of torpedo-boat destroyers was 
coming post haste from Manila (!). 
Meanwhile, the rioters had been rein- 
forced by an army of brigands and sa‘t 
smugglers from the back country, thou- 
sands of ruffians and rowdies had come 
across the river from Pootung, and the 
outlook generally was very alarming. 
These wild reports, of course, were 
almost wholly without foundation; but 
a reference to them may serve to indi- 
cate the nature of the mental and emo- 
tional atmosphere in which the guests of 
the Astor House lived for two or three 
days. No rumor seemed too wild to 
gain credence, and intelligent men as- 
sured me, with an air of conviction, that 
Admiral Train had sent a fleet of 
destroyers from the Philippines, and 
that three fast British cruisers had come 
from Hongkong (a distance of eight 
hundred and fifty miles) in thirty hours! 
As matters of fact, the Baltimore did not 
reach Woosung until Wednesday; the 
torpedo-boat destroyers and _ British 
cruisers did not come at all; and the 
rioting on Tuesday was limited to an 
attempt, on the part of a few hundred 
Chinese roughs and hoodlums, to pre- 
vent market sales and force Chinese 
merchants to close their shops on the 
Nanking Road, the Boone Road, and 
the Maloo. When I walked out to this 
part of the city, a little later, there were 
great crowds of Chinese in the streets, 
but I saw no rioting or disorder. ‘That 
night, however, just after twelve o’clock, 
a general alarm was sounded from all 
the bell towers, and the whole foreign 
community was again thrown into a 
panic by an announcement from the 
police headquarters that the Chinese, in 
strong force, were advancing on the 
Settlement from the west. They had 
driven in the police outposts on the 
Sinza Road ; they were already close to 
the General Hospital, if not actually in 
possession of it; and they were setting 
fire to everything as they marched down 
the right bank of Soochow Creek in the 
direction of the Bund. As this startling 
news came from police headquarters, 
and as the whole western sky was lighted 
up by what seemed to be the glare of 
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an extensive conflagration, the marines 
and bluejackets assembled hastily in 
front of the British and German consul- 
ates; detachments of Volunteers came 
hurrying along the Bund at the double- 
quick ; machine guns were got in posi- 
tion on the Garden Bridge and in front 
of the Astor House; the fire brigade 
turned out; and the whole region bor- 
dering on Soochow Creek became a 
scene of great activity and excitement. 
In the course of half an hour mounted 
scouts who had been sent out to locate 
the enemy reported that they could find 
no “Chinese army,” but that a large 
number of native houses, set on fire, 
presumably, by the rioters, were burning 
briskly in the district known as Sinza. 
The fire brigade went up the Creek and 
after an hour of hard work put out 
the incendiary fires; the marines and 
bluejackets on the Garden Bridge and 
in front of the Astor House went back 
to their consulates ; and the citizens and 
tourists who had been roused by the 
general alarm returned to their beds. 

On Wednesday the situation began to 
clear up, and the anxiety of the foreign 
population was to some extent relieved. 
The American gunboat Villalobos came 
up the river to the city with one hundred 
and seventy bluejackets and marines 
from the cruiser Baltimore; the Taotai, 
Duke Tsai-Teh, and other prominent 
Chinese officials went personally through 
the native quarter with guards and foot- 
men carrying printed proclamations or- 
dering the people to remain quiet; the 
Viceroy, Chou-Fu, telegraphed from Nan- 
king that he was on his way to Shanghai 
with instructions from the Imperial Gov- 
ernment at Peking; and the Chinese 
newspapers published strong editorials 
condemning ..e rioters and urging all 
patriotic citizens to discourage violence 
and await a peaceful settlement of the 
Mixed Court trouble. 

At the present time (Friday evening) 
the anti-foreign demonstration seems to 
have spent its force, and there is no 
reason to anticipate a renewal of the 
rioting. The city is well guarded and 
efficiently patrolled, and the military 
force now on duty seems quite adequate 
to cope with the disorderly element, 
which never comprised more than a 
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fiftieth part of the total Chinese popula- 
tion. 

In their dealings with the mob on 
Monday and Tuesday the foreigners, it 
seems to me, showed commendable pru- 
dence and self-restraint. They did not 
open fire on the rioters until further 
delay would have been suicidal, and they 
never brought into use either artillery or 
machine guns. It would have been easy 
to “ give the Chinese a lesson ”’ by slaugh- 
tering two or three hundred of them indis- 
criminately in the streets ; but, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, the officers of 
the Volunteers and marines never once 
lost their heads in the excitement, and 
never ordered their men to fire unless it 
was absolutely necessary to do so. Asa 
result of their coolness and discretion 
the Chinese casualty list is comparatively 
small, and comprises only men who were 
in the fighting line and who actually had 
sticks, stones, or deadly weapons in their 
hands. 

The secretary of the Municipal Coun- 
cil, who acts also as correspondent of 
the London “ Times,” cabled that journal 
that Japanese had been seen among the 
rioters, and had given the latter aid and 
encouragement. The same statement 
was made, without reservation or quali- 
fication, by the “ China Gazette,” and 
by several foreigners with whom I 
talked, but I failed to get any evidence 
of the alleged fact which was worth 
a moment’s consideration. Hundreds 
of Chinese students have come back 
from Japan wearing the Japanese stu- 
dent dress, and it is quite likely that 
some of these young men were among 
the rioters, and were mistaken by foreign 
observers for subjects of the Mikado; 
but, so far as I have been able to learn, 
no real Japanese had anything whatever 
to do with the disturbance, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

Since I arrived here, five days ago, I 
have succeeded in getting from officers 
of our consulate, from Chinese officials, 
from members of the Municipal Council, 
and from representative business men, a 
fairly clear and intelligible explanation 
of the riot; and as it illustrates certain 
methods and tendencies which prevail in 
China generally, and in the treaty ports 
in particular, I shall devote another 
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article to the trouble in the Shanghai 
Mixed Court, which lighted a flame of 
wrath and indignation in the hearts of 
all Chinese, high and low, and which 
led, ultimately, to the anti-foreign dem- 
onstration. If we are going to try to 
extend our commercial interests in China, 
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or even to do business there during the 
next ten years, we shall have to try to 
understand the Chinese and their way 
of looking at the dealings of foreigners 
with them ; and the Mixed Court fracas 
is a most instructive object-lesson. 
Shanghai, Friday, December 22, 1905. 


IN THE 


REVOLUTION 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN RUSSIA 


r I \HE only Russian priest who has 
become known to the whole 
world in these revolutionary 

times is Father Gapon, a man in every 

way exceptional. Nevertheless, there are 
many other priests all over Russia who 
have shown active sympathy in one way 
or another towards the great movement 
that is reorganizing Russian society. 

From the three common priests who 

gave their approval openly to the Kron- 

stadt mutineers, to the Archbishop of 

St. Petersburg who protested against 

their execution, there is every shade of 

political and social creed. 

Tolstoy has made the world familiar 
with the idea that the religious sentiment 
in the Russian people must play a great 
part in the building up of the new Rus- 
sian State. Since the development of 
the open revolution it has become evi- 
dent that the position of the great wing 
of the Russian Church which might 
properly be called the Russian Protest- 
ants, and which is known as the “ Old 
Believers,” is of the greatest importance, 
and must be considered even at this 
moment of intense revolutionary crisis. 
The Government appreciated the power 
of the “Old Believers,” and it granted 
religious liberty largely on account of 
pressure brought to bear from this quar- 
ter. The Government’s immediate re- 
ward was a very considerable financial 
backing from the wealthy “ Old Believ- 
ers” of Moscow. The particular element 
of the “Old Believers” that furnished 
aid to the Government at this early stage 
of the revolution, before the latter: had 
granted any substantial liberties to the 





people, might be termed reactionary 
rather than progressive. 

The “ Old Belief,’ however, like other 
religious movements, has developed un- 
der persecution. At the outset it was a 
protest against the form of the Russian 
religion—a simplification of the rites of 
the Church. Continued persecution has 
prevented the formation of a well-cen- 
tralized, natural organization and the 
establishment of tradition, and so has 
forced the development of independent, 
individual thought and religious feeling. 
The consequence is that to-day the Old 
Belief is strong, multiform, and many- 
sided. Though its adherents are often 
very dogmatic, and are usually more 
deeply imbued with the prejudices of 
creed as well as with religious sentiment 
than the great unthinking mass of the 
orthodox, still religion is with them a 
vital thing which they have had to de 
fend against the Government and perse- 
cution. It is therefore largely among 
the Old Believers that new political and 
social creeds have found root. 

Religion, then, is not the dead thing ‘t 
would be in Russia without this schism 
and the many spontaneous sects that 
have grown up during the last century. 
And now, besides the sudden liberation 
of the “Old Believers,” has come the re- 
moval of Pobedonostseff, the dead hand, 
from the helm of the official orthodox 
Russian Church. In looking about for 
the deepest currents of Russian feeling, 
nothing is so remarkable to-day as the 
bitter hatred on all sides of Pobedonost- 
seff. This is by no means decreased 
since his removal from office, for it is 
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known that he remains an intimate ad- 


viser of the Czar. For many weeks if 
one bought a satirical paper on the 
street it was Pobedonostseff’s cadaverous 
features that figured as the chief butt of 
the cartoonists; if one read a view of 
the reactionary attitude of the Govern- 
ment, it was against Pobedonostseff as 
much as Trepoff that the shafts were 
directed ; if one went to the theater to 
see the farce, “ The Days of Liberty,” 
it was for the part of Pobedonostseff that 
the best actor was cast, and he who 
received the wildest roar of popular dis- 
approval. 

Let us try to feel for a moment the 
dead weight which this political and 
religious high priest piaced upon the 
Russian religion. Let us recall that not 
only did Pobedonostseff attack the mod- 
ern school and the modern newspaper, but 
that he went so far as to call inertia the 
fulcrum of progress. What an inversion 
of common philosophy—what blindness 
to the teachings of history! Is this not 
either the acme of egoistic perversity or 
incipient madness? Then let us not 
forget that this man was for years the 
most trusted adviser of the Czar. But 
Pobedonostseff is removed, and the Rus- 
sian priesthood has commenced to 
breathe. 

Never out of contact with the people 
below, never free from the most constant 
petty criticism on the part of the very 
peasants themselves, the Russian “popes” 
have now at least been emancipated 
from the paralyzing pressure, not to say 
terrorism, from above. There are many 
signs that the great Russian priesthood 
with its hundred thousand peasant 
“ popes ” (for they are not far removed 
from the peasants) is beginning to think. 
There are many proofs that the “‘ popes ” 
are sympathetic, on the whole, with the 
idea of a thorough renovating and re- 
organization of Russian society. One of 
the most direct is the latest and most 
intelligent declaration on the duty and 
position of the priests during the great 
revolution Russia is now passing through. 

Some weeks ago the Russian Church 
Herald, the “ Zerkowni Vestnik,” pub- 
lished a leading article on the new duty 
of priests. 

*'The duty of the priests toward the 
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Duma,” this article said, “is to explain 
to the people the overwhelming impor- 
tance of a serious and honest attitude 
towards the election and towards their 
future participation in the political life 
of the country; to make clear the great 
sin which the peasant would commit 
towards his soul if he should in this 
matter trade the suggestions of his con- 
science or his intelligence against per- 
sonal profit or fear.” 

A new brochure which has attracted 
the widest attention expounds and devel- 
ops in a most intelligent and interesting 
way the same idea. The priest must 
preach to the peasant that he is not to 
be tempted in casting his vote by any 
consideration of mere money, or fear of 
“the strong people of this world.” The 
priest should, above all things, combat 
by the power of his word “ the harmful 
influence which the administration will 
try to exert over the peasants in its 
own interest.” The publishers of this 
pamphlet might be called a Priests’ 
Union, their attitude being similar in its 
mixture of moderation and revolution to 
that of the Doctors’ Union, the Officials’ 
Union, the Railway Union, or the Offi- 
cers’ Union. The title they give them- 
selves is the “ Group of Priests.” Their 
organization is, of course, secret, like all 
the others. Their second and appar- 
ently their greatest task is to take ad- 
vantage of this great historical moment 
to bring about a renaissance of the spirit 
of the clergy itself. 

“ The service of the priests,” they say, 
“is humiliated, transformed into a trade. 
The Church has become the servant of 
the State, the priest, the serf, and the 
police.” 

The priest must profit by the new 
national assembly to improve and reform 
the clergy itself. The clergy should not 
interest itself in its political réle in the 
new Duma as a caste or as an organi- 
zation, but it should do its best to see 
that the great emancipation is under 
stood by the members of the Duma in 
its deepest sense. The duty of the Rus- 


sian priest is to think, to write, to speak, 
and to do everything possible that the 
Duma may become the true liberator 
of Russia; that it may save Russia 
from its spiritual slavery, and it may 
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not itself become-a new bureaucratic 
institution. In view of this great task 
the clergy should redouble its efforts to 
prevent its relations within the State 
from becoming an insurmountable obsta- 
cle to itself. It should break this bond 
that ties it to the State at the earliest 
possible moment. 

“We must liberate ourselves,” say 
the Group of Priests, “ from the dishonor- 
able tie which has transformed the Rus- 
sian Church into ‘ the Department of the 
Orthodox Confession,’ and which has 
made a sacrilege of religion, putting into 
the place of Christ a Secretary of the 
Consistory. Sacred institutions of the 
Church are transformed by the autocracy 
into chairs of political propaganda and 
chairs of inquisition, and the priests have 
become assistants of the gendarmes and 
the policemen—lackeys of the rich and 
strong. The lips of the priest are sealed 
by the seal of State.” 

‘‘We must announce the principle,” 
contends the Priests’ Union, ‘that the 
Church is independent,’ and we must 
release it immediately. The Church 
should be independent and free. It is 
the conscience of the people and of 
society. It should take into considera- 
tion every fact, but always from the 
point of view of the Christian truth. 
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The Church can very well condemn one 
political régime and approve another ; ‘it 
can prefer one régime to another [that 
is, democracy to autocracy]; but it can- 
not bind itself with any of the forms 
of the State, because it is eternal, and 
these forms are but passing forms.” 

“There is another prejudice to com- 
bat,” conclude our Russian priests of 
the future. “It is the idea that the 
Church has nothing to do with earthly 
existence, that the domain of religion is 
heaven. On the contrary, the Church 
ought to bring nearer the reign of God 
on earth; and to bring Russia a step 
nearer to the reign of truth and good, a 
change and development of political 
forms are essential. Theclergy is, then, 
obliged to do everything in its power to 
guarantee the triumph of that truth and 
that conception of the general welfare 
in the Duma—the most concrete expres- 
sion of the present political transforma- 
tion.” 

As a clear, broad-minded, and pro- 
gressive statement of religious attitude 
during one of the most intense and 
deepest of all historical transformations, 
the declaration of the Group of Russian 
Priests should call out the most wide- 
spread sympathy and confidence among 
all religious and serious-minded people. 


LOVE'S BLINDNESS 
BY C. H. CRANDALL 


“ Poor little Boy,” the people said, “he’s blind; 

He cannot see even to choose his mates. 
That girl was thrust on him by evil fates— 

She is so plain, of such a common kind. 

Yet still to common things he is inclined, 
Wearing that smile they carry in such states,— 
So pitiful—the blind; neither repines nor hates, 

But, if you ask him, says, ‘I do not mind.’” 


Love smiles!—a smile of pity, kin to tears! 
For Love, “blind Love,” sees beauty all around, 
And in the darkest storm his day is bright; 
* Plain” faces grow divine, and all the years 
His path is strewn with flowers that hide the ground— 
Love’s “blindness” so transcends all loveless sight, 











THE LIBRARY’S WORK WITH 


CHILDREN 


BY ADELAIDE BOWLES MALTBY' 


r | \HE whole library movement, as 

it is known to-day, is practically 

a development of the last thirty 
years. The special work with children 
is of still more recent date ; in fact, four- 
teen years would cover its life, while 
the last seven years would measure its 
rapid progress. 

Public library workers are fond of 
calling their libraries the people’s uni- 
versities. The ideal aim of the work is 
to help educate all citizens. The chil- 
dren’s department, then, may be looked 
upon as the nursery of good citizenship, 
and the children’s librarian must have 
the spirit of the educator. Our ideal 
aim is justified by the evident need of 
at least three elements which an active 
library can supply. There is universal 
need for (1) further enrichment of life, 
(2) greater knowledge, and (3) the estab- 
lishing of the reading habit. We can 
acquire the first two elements, further 
enrichment of life and greater knowl- 
edge, through the third, the reading 
habit. ‘The forming of this habit is 
conceded by all to be peculiarly the 
library’s function. I should like to in- 
crease the appreciation of the scope of 
library work in general, of one’s own 
city’s library in particular, and to have 
parents feel that a children’s department 
can be a source of inspiration and prac- 
tical help with their children ; hence this 
description of a library’s facilities for 
giving such aid. 

The first consideration must be the 
kind of rcoms to which the children are 
invited. It goes almost without saying 
that they shouid be large, sunny, and 
cheerful in coloring. Size we have, and 
certainly need, to accommodate our fluc- 
tuating family, for in all we have in the 
Buffalo Public Library between thirteen 
and fourteen thousand members drawing 


‘ 1 The author of this article was for several years 
and at the time of its writing Children’s Librarian of 
the Buffalo Public Library, where special attention 
has been given to this important branch of library 
work.—THE EpitTors. 
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books, to say nothing of adult visitors, 
who are always welcome. 

Any child who lives in the city, and 
whose parents are willing to sign the 
application agreeing to be responsible, 
may have cards to draw books from 
the library. It is in seeking the infor- 
mation necessary for filling out these 
application blanks that we get the most 
intimate glimpses into the pitifully 
pinched, distorted lives of some of our 
clientele. So eager are some of the 
youngsters for books that they are will- 
ing almost to perjure their souls away. 
What is stronger proof yet of their eager- 
ness—for, alas! many children do not 
realize the evil of untruth—two boys 
volunteered to give up smoking ciga- 
rettes if they could but have cards, though 
we had never said smoking was tabooed, 
while one little girl whose father had 
signed illegibly her application for cards 
pleaded, ‘“‘ Lady, papa wrote as well as he 
could. He’s just broken his leg, you 
know.” 

But to go back to inanimate things! 
The furniture in a children’s department 
should all be simple and durable, suited 
in size to its users. It may be artistic 
as well, but it must be practical—small 
chairs and tables for small folk, and so 
on up to average size, that all may be 
comfortable. Mrs. Gilman, in her “ Con- 
cerning Children,” criticises some of our 
home nurseries because we say they are 
for children, then hang our pictures 
high, often have perishable furniture, and 
almost never suit it in size to the would- 
be wee tenants. She clinches her point 
by asking us to spend our days in chairs 
from which we cannot touch our feet to 
the floor, to see how we like it. Another 
point to bear in mind is that we should 
have only, or a little less than, what is 
necessary in the way of furniture. 

Given boundary walls far enough 
apart, plenty of light—preferably sun- 
shine—and necessary furniture, there 
must be “ fixin’s.” ‘These we offer, first, 
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in the form of growing plants and cut 
flowers. A small sum of money is ex- 
pended every week in the endeavor to 
keep before the children fresh flowers 
as their season for blossoming comes 
round, not only for the esthetic value, 
but that knowledge may be gained of the 
procession of flowers. City children 
have so little opportunity for the observ- 
ing of nature. 

Second, I would mention pictures and 
reproductions in plaster of standard 
works of art. There is little need to 
add words about the “influence of the 
old masters upon the minds of the 
young,” “of molding character by asso- 
ciation with art reproductions,” etc., etc. 
Too much has already been read and 
heard. We even tolerate the sentimental 
but enthusiastic writers of books on 
picture study, who call them “Guides 
to the Treasures of the Palace Beauti- 
ful ;” but we need, do we not, to guard 
in our enthusiasm against putting before 
the impressionable minds of our off- 
spring as steady diet pictures too old in 
theme to admit of at least partial com- 
prehension? Let them be old masters, 
an’ you will, but let there also be in the 
subject a point of interest common to all 
child life. 

We try to carry out that law of the 
educationalist, the law of apperception, 
in our bulletin work. According to 
general acceptance of the word. a bul- 
letin is a report or notice posted from 
time to time. Ovwr bulletins are picture 
compositions posted primarily to attract 
the children to the department and its 
books ; that they should interest and 
ultimately lead the children to reading 
certain books makes their use legitimate. 
We use pictures in as good prints as we 
can afford, to illustrate our chosen sub- 
ject, mount them on cover paper harmo- 
nious in coloring, and, with labels for 
each picture and the whole, with a 
few suggestive words or a list of books 
on the subject, we have a bulletin. 
Whether we post a list with the pictures 
or not, we always put all books bearing 
on the subject on shelves next the bulle- 
tin-board, and label the case as the bul- 
letin is labeled. In this way, any inter- 
est awakened in the children’s minds by 
the pictures and their explanations may 
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be immediately deepened by the books 
being at hand. It is gratifying to learn 
of direct results from this work, for so 
much of its influence—in fact, of that of 
the whole department—cannot be meas- 
ured. 

Some time ago a set of clever scis- 
sors pictures, stories in artistic silhou- 
ettes, were lent to us. These we ex- 
hibited under the captions, “ Scissors 
Pictures. Can You Make Them?” It 
was not long before answers to that 
question began to pour in. A thirteen- 
year-old boy modestly asked us to look 
at the contents of a package one day. 
To our surprise, he had made, entirely 
unaided, excellent silhouette pictures. 
The work was not only neatly done, 
but the subjects chosen and the com- 
position of the pictures were remark- 
ably good. Bit by bit we learned what 
proved quite a story. Fred had, a cou- 
ple of months before, begged his father 
to have him excused from drawing les- 
sons in school because he disliked the 
work intensely. This the father had 
done, after,considerable trouble. Seeing 
our display of scissors pictures seemed 
to awaken a dormant power within the 
boy. He obeyed its impulse, tried to 
copy, succeeded, and from that time on 
the strongest interest of his days was 
drawing. We helped with books and 
suggestions all we could, and watched 
with gratification his change of heart. 
He weat into all drawing and manual 
training classes for the rest of the year, 
took private lessons through the summer 
in drawing and designing, and entered 
the art league in the fall for the year’s 
work. Such results do not often come 
to us, but we do know that through the 
picture bulletin we lead to definite lines 
of reading. 

The following experience will prove 
what good illustrating and printing will do 
toward making books popular. Shelved 
separately we have a collection of stand- 
ard books which are not allowed to cir- 
culate. They are the best illustrated 
editions of popular and good books to 
serve as bait, soto speak. Among them 
is a copy of Walter Crane’s illustrated 
edition of the Hawthorne “ Wonder- 
Book.” Up to the time this was pur- 
chased the children could not be per- 
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suaded to read the stories in the unillus- 
trated editions, no matter how adroitly 
or temptingly the invitation was given ; 
even telling part of the story had little 
effect. Now we cannot have too many 
copies of any kind of edition. 

All our roads lead to books! One 
charmin,,, quiet byway into their realm 
is through the telling of stories. Every 
Saturday morning at eleven during the 
winter we tell stories to all who care to 
listen. We announce the story-telling 
by means of an illuminated poster, 
placed where all may see. It is needless 
to say that we have very large circles of 
eager listeners. In this way we can 
interest the children in the best literature, 
for what child does not love a story? 
and, of course, our selections are from 
masters in the art. By having the books 
with us while telling the tale, the connec- 
tion between story and book is made 
definite, and the children almost invari- 
ably wish the books to take home. 

We come now to the personal equa- 
tion in our methods of attracting. Chil- 
dren are unwittingly the severest critics 
grown people have. They know almost 
unerringly the person who will “ play 
fair,” and it is to that kind of person 
they turn with their desires and pleas- 
ures. An assistant in the children’s 
department must have a real love for 
children, patience, enthusiasm, the in- 
stincts of a teacher, and, above all, innate 
refinement—in fact, one might say she 
ought to have all the graces and virtues. 
Every bit of knowledge is levied on, as 
you may surmise when you think of ful- 
filling such requests as these, which 
came simultaneously: Child on right 
side—“ Say, teacher, gimme ‘ High 
Water,’ will ye?” Child on left—* An’ 
I want a book about General Cluster, 
please ;” while still another is pining for 
“* Optical works—stories by Longfellow.” 
Our opportunities for teaching are unique 
and may require unsystematic means, 
but our results are far-reaching. We 
have a distinct advantage over the 
school-teacher, because those children 
who come to us do so voluntarily. We 
therefore do not have to overcome any 
prejudice in their minds. They find us 
friendly and glad to give them what they 
want. Do they feel that they must read 
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this or that, or that they are being 
taught? We hope not, for we believe, 
with President Eliot, that if you succeed 
in making a child feel that he is follow- 
ing out a line of study which 4e has 
chosen, that he is through his own pow- 
ers accomplishing something, you have 
done the best possible educational work. 
You have awakened the creative spirit 
and given him the power of independent 
thinking. Let children choose their own 
books from among many, but be sure 
the “ many” are first well considered. 

The only feature of our work which 
savors of the school curriculum is the 
reference work. In that we endeavor to 
supply collateral reading matter and 
material on any given composition sub- 
ject. When subjects are announced, we 
gather together all useful books and 
make lists. The library is glad to do all 
it can in that way, but we cannot prom- 
ise always to give such wonderful in- 
formation as this little girl put in her 
composition on “The Misunderstood 
Pig :” “ The pig is a sweet, clean, docile, 
intelligent animal.” 

The library’s school department does 
work with children through the teachers. 
In co-operation with the Board of Edu- 
cation, principals, and teachers, Miss 
Rose, the head of this department, makes 
up libraries for each grade of the public 
schools. The object is to utilize the 
teacher’s more intimate acquaintance 
with the child in connection with our 
knowledge of the books, and thus to 
insure a thoroughly good use of books. 
It makes very wise and careful work 
possible. There is also every year a 
display of the choicest books suitable 
for Christmas gifts. 

I have given you an idea of our mate- 
rial and human equipment. We need 
now to consider the books. The motto 
of the children’s room is the trite but 
pregnant phrase, “ The right book, to the 
right child, at the right time.” It is one 
thing to know books, another to know 
children, and still quite another to recog- 
nize the right “ psychological moment ” 
for bringing the two together. Any work 
is insignificant nowadays if it come not 
under psychological rulings. Dr. George 
Vincent aptly says: “The biological 
figure has of late fallen somewhat into 
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the background. ‘These are psycho- 
logical days. There is a psychology of 
childhood, a psychology of adolescence, 
a psychology of advertising, a psychol- 
ogy of salesmanship, and there is Henry 
James.” 

The children’s room should be the 
most important place in the city for the 
training of readers. We of to-day live in 
a world of books, and insist that our chil- 
dren shall be early taught to read, that 
they may the sooner, as Seguin wittily 
says, “Cover the emptiness of their own 
minds with the patchwork of others.” 
We have passed the time, however, when 
reading in itself was considered an un- 
mitigated good. Miss Plummer, Director 
of Pratt Institute Library School, has 
described the situation in the best possi- 
ble phrases when she says, “ The ability 
to read may easily be a curse to the 
child, for unless he be provided with 
something 77 to read, it is an ability as 
powerful for evil as for good. When we 
consider the dime novels, the class of 
literature known as Sunday-school books, 
the sensational newspapers, and the tons 
of printed matter issued by reputable 
publishers, written by reputable people, 
good enough in its intention, but utterly 
lacking in nourishment, and therefore 
doing a positive harm in occupying the 
place of better things—when we con- 
sider that all these are brought within a 
child’s reach by the ability to read, we 
cannot help seeing that the librarian, in 
his capacity as selector of books for the 
library, has the initial responsibility.” 

This by no means, however, relieves 
parents of their responsibility. It would 
prove of immeasurable profit if they 
could read all the books their children 
read. There are many reasons for so 
doing, though I will mention only two— 
the ability thus gained to guard against 
inferior books, and, best of all, the en- 
larging of power to understand the child 
and therefore to strengthen and deepen 
the confidence of the child in the parent. 
“ But,” the cry is, “I have not time.” 
I grant that it may take much time, 
although one can learn to read rapidly 
with very little practice. If time so spent 
is begrudged, why not go to the library 
for help from the specialists whom the 
city pays to know just what is needed 
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in choosing books for children? If the 
plan of knowing what your children read 
is once tried, I am confident that the 
new joys thus experienced will be too 
vital to relinquish. Nor can one begin 
too early to give the best. A child 
learns more in the first five years of his 
life than in any similar period after- 
wards, and up to twelve years his mind 
is the most impressionable. 

Richard Burton, in his “Literature for 
Children,” puts pertinently what our 
experience proves. He first makes a 
plea for giving literary masterpieces to 
the children, as a whole—not dressed 
over. What could make that point 
clearer than this? “A piece of litera- 
ture is an organism, and should be put 
before the child, no matter how young, 
with its head on and standing on 
both feet.” For example, give parts of 
‘“ Hiawatha " as it is written, rather than 
the primer, which is poor explanatory 
prose. Hugh Black tells a story of a 
little girl who sat listening to a poem 
that her mother read aloud. In her 
anxiety lest the child might not under- 
stand, the mother stopped frequently to 
tell in simpler language the gist of what 
had been read. The little one was quiet 
for some time, and then said, gently: 
“ Mother, dear, I could understand so 
much better if you would please not 
explain.” She was getting a meaning 
from the original that satisfied her; 
whether it was just what appealed to 
her mother or not is a different matter. 
Again quoting from Mr. Burton: “In 
view of all this preparation of standard 
writings for the young, there is little 
excuse for putting up with the second 
best and the well enough. The choicest 
is none too good. The dominant divis- 
ion, fiction, for instance, now includes 
Mrs. Molesworth, Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. 
Gatty, Mrs. Wiggin, Harris, Page, Ste- 
venson, Kipling, and a score more, these 
names being set down almost at random. 
The pabulum furnished us children of 
a larger growth by Optic, Alger, Mayne 
Reid, and the Elsie books, has been 
superseded by more heavenly food. 
And the older aristocracy of child liter- 
ature still makes its appeal in books 
like ‘Robinson Crusoe’ and Kingsley’s 
‘Water-Babies,’ to mention two which 
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stand for many. Children are most 
readily attracted by objective literature— 
the literature of character and action— 
rather than that which is subjective; 
fiction of the Walter Scott and Stevenson 
kind as contrasted with that of George 
Eliot or Thackeray.” 

There are certain essentials which 
must always be considered in selecting 
astory. First, it must be true; by which 
is meant true when ideally interpreted. 
It may also keep in touch with the inter- 
est in current events, if that interest 
is appropriate to childhood. Indecd, if it 
is not, seize the opportunity to turn the 
interest to nobler uses. When the town 
is echoing with excitement over a prize- 
fight, it is idle to suppose that your boy 
will be deaf to the echoes. Why could you 
not acquaint him with some of the great 
characters in mythology, with the real 
heroes of history, or recite some ballad 
of “doughty deeds” which will show 
him what courage really is, and how a 
true knight uses his strength ? 

History on the personal, graphic side 
—treating it as Carlyle conceived it tobe, 
the story of great men—is good for the 
little ones, and well liked by them. This 
suggests history given biographically, 
and presents difficulties, because there 
are few books of genuine literary merit 
in either history, biography, or travel; 
but it is a possibility worth working for. 
Dickens’s “ Child’s History of England ” 
is a good example of history on the per- 
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sonal, graphic side. Better biographies 
for children are being written every 
year, so one can hope to be assisted 
increasingly. 

In poetry, the epic, the ballad, and the 
lyric of simple song will prove better 
than the reflective or purely descriptive 
piece. I would add that the subject cf 
a poem needs to be within the range of 
a child’s natural interests even more than 
the subjects in other classes of literature. 
I am tempted to wrge that parents try 
especially to develop a love for poetry. 
It is in poetry that man expresses his 
highest thoughts. Though prose may 
have the substance of poetry, it can never 
have the music and charm. Have we 
ever thought that we may awaken the 
love of poetry by choosing literary gems 
for our lullabies and our nursery songs ? 
Many of these have truly musical set- 
tings. 

To sum up, give first the literature of 
power to cultivate ideals. Myths and 
folk-lore do this. The literature of 
knowledge or science can come later. 
I have said, choose that which appeals 
to the child. I do not mean “ to base 
the selection of children’s books on their 
ephemeral interests, but on the funda- 
mental interests of child nature.” 

Let us, then, teach our children, as 
Bacon says, to “ Read, not to contradict 
and confute, nor to believe and take for 
granted, nor to find talk and discourse, 
but to weigh and consider.” 


A SHAKESPEAREAN FIND 


BY W. Ff. ROLFE 


ber 29 Mr. Sidney Lee gives an 

interesting account of a discovery 
recently made in one of the “ household 
books ” (records of domestic expenses) 
of the Earls of Rutland, preserved at 
Belvoir Castle. The entry is under the 
head of “ Paymentes for howshold stuff, 
plate, armour, hammers, anvyles, and 
reparacions,” and reads thus : 


1613. 


Item, 31 Martii, to Mr. Shakspeare in 
gold about my Lordes impreso, xliiiis ; to 


[ the London “ Times ” for Decem- 


Richard Burbage for paynting and making 
yt, in gold xliiiis—iiii /z. viijs. 

Mr. Lee remarks that “ appeal to con- 
temporary custom and history is needful 
to the due understanding ” of this entry. 
He adds: “That appeal will show 
Shakespeare, when retired from the 
great work of his life, in the act of help- 
ing a luxurious leader of Court society 
to pursue a fashionable craze, which 
was enlisting at the instant much literary 
as wellas artistic ingenuity. ‘The dram- 


atist’s close friend and_ professional 
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colleague, Burbage, was his partner in 
the modish commission, and it has to 
be borne in mind that Burbage was 
hardly less renowned as a painter and 
limner than as an actor. In brief, the 
recovered document discloses a capri- 
cious sign of homage on the part of 
a wealthy and cultured nobleman to 
Shakespeare, who, in his last leisured 
years, complacently turns his powers of 
invention to playful account in the rich 
lord’s interest, and it adds one to the 
many links which are already known to 
have bound together Shakespeare and 
Burbage, the versatile actor-painter, alike 
in public and in private life.” 

An “impreso” (more correctly in 
Italian, whence it was derived, ‘“ im- 
presa”’), in the sense here used, was “a 
hieroglyphical or pictorial design (in 
miniature) which suggested some mark- 
edly characteristic quality or experience 
of the person for whom it was devised, 
while three or four words, of slightly 
epigrammatic flavor, were appended 
to drive the application home. The 
‘motto’ or ‘words,’ which rarely ex- 
ceeded four, was commonly a fragment 
of a quotation from a classical or mod- 
ern poet. Almost every language was 
enlisted in the service of Elizabethan 
‘imprese,’ but Italian and Latin were 
employed most frequently.” 

Mr. Lee gives the following examples 
of these devices: “ Sir Francis Drake, 
the circumnavigator, had an ‘ impresa’ 
which illustrated the spirit of his per- 
sonal experiences ; it showed a ship in 
full sail riding on a terrestrial globe and 
tied by golden hawsers to a hand pro- 
jecting from an overhanging cloud; the 
motto ran, ‘ Auxilio divino’ (¢.e., With 
Heaven’s aid). Rather more pointed 
was the ‘impresa’ of a restless malcon- 
tent which illustrated his ruling passion ; 
it displayed two greyhounds, one run- 
ning free and the other chained to a 
tree; the first was labeled ‘In libertate 
labor’ (z.¢., In freedom, labor), and the 
second, ‘In servitute, dolor’ (ze. In 
servitude, grief). Sir Philip Sidney, by 
way of declaring the unbending nature 
of his will, employed an ‘ impresa’ show- 
ing the tideless Caspian Sea, which, en- 
circled by high rocks, neither ebbs nor 
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flows: the motto was ‘Sine refluxu’ (Z., 
No going back).” 

I may add from Fletcher’s “ Purple 
Island ” the description of another: “A 
bag fast seal’d; his word, ‘ Much better 
sav’d than spill’d.’”” Camden, the anti- 
quary, in a chapter on “ impreses,” dis- 
tinguishes them from “emblems ” thus: 
“ An impresa (as the Italians call it) is a 
device in picture, with his motto, or 
word, borne by noble and learned per- 
sonages, to notifie some particular con- 
ceit of their owne; as emblems do pro- 
pound some general instruction to all.” 
Similarly, Drummond of Hawthornden 
says: ‘‘ Though emblems and impresa’s 
sometimes seem like other . . . the 
words of the emblem are only placed to 
declare the figures of the emblem; 
whereas, in an impresa, the figures ex- 
press and illustrate the one part of the 
author’s intention, and the word the 
other.” 

The earliest reference for the word 
“impresa”’ that I find in the “New 
English Dictionary” (Oxford) is from 
Robert Greene’s “ Menaphon,” 1589: 
“There was banding [bandying] of such 
lookes, as everie one imported as much 
as an impresa;” and the latest given 
there is from Urquhart’s “ Rabelais :” 
“The device or impresa of my Lord 
Admiral.” 

The English form, “ imprese,” occurs 
once in Shakespeare, “ Richard II.,” 
iii, 1.25: 

“From my own windows torn my household 

coat, 
Raz’d out my imprese, leaving me no sign, 
Save men’s opinions and my living blood, 
To show the world I am a gentleman.” 
Here the quartos have “imprese” or 
“impreese ;” the folios (followed by 
many modern editions) “ impresse.” 
Milton also has the word once in “ Para- 
dise Lost,” ix. 35: 

“ emblazon’d shields, 

Impreses quaint, caparisons and steeds,” etc. 
Lamb uses it, in the sense of motto, in 
his “ Melancholy Tailors :” “The beau- 
tiful motto which formed the modest 
imprese of the shield.” 

In my copy of Florio’s “ Worlde of 
Wordes ” (1598 edition) I find the Italian 
“impresa”’ defined thus ; “ An imprese, 
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a mot, an embleme, a word. Also an 
enterprise, an action, an undertaking, an 


attempt.” In the modern Italian dic- 
tionaries these sets of meanings are 
transposed, as the latter are now the more 
common, 

The Earl of Rutland, who had lately 
succeeded to the title, was probably ac- 
quainted with Shakespeare. Mr. Lee 
remarks : 

“Intimate friends of the dramatist, 
and, it may be, the dramatist himself, 
had long been known at Belvoir. In the 
first place, the childless elder brother, 
whom the new Earl had just succeeded 
in the family honors and estates, was a 
very close friend of Shakespeare’s pa- 
tron, the Earl of Southampton. Con- 
stantly were they seen together at the 
playhouse in the late Queen’s time, when 
Shakespeare was laying the firm founda- 
tions of his fame. The new Earl had 
shared in some degree his brother’s 
intimacy with Lord Southampton, They 
had suffered imprisonment together for 
their complicity in the rebellion of the 
common hero of their youth, the Earl 
of Essex. There can be little question 
that Shakespeare’s name was from early 
days familiar to the new owner of Bel- 
voir. 

* An even more notable literary tradi- 
tion, with which Shakespeare was at any 
rate indirectly, if he were not directly, 
concerned, twined itself about Belvoir 
during the late Earl’s reign. The late 
Earl’s barren wife, who followed him to 
the grave in little more than two months, 
was daughter and only surviving offspring 
of Sir Philip Sidney. In her father’s 
spirit she assiduously cultivated the 
society of men of letters. She bought 
and read their books and welcomed them 
to her table. Shakespeare’s friend and 
eulogist, Ben Jonson, composed at her 
instance a masque for performance at a 
Belvoir festivity. He was often her 
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guest, and with him and with the poet 
and dramatist, Francis Beaumont, she 
regularly corresponded. Both men wrote 
eloquently of her poetic sensibility. It 
may well be that documents which are 
yet to be discovered will set Shake- 
speare also among the poets who shared 
the hospitality of Sidney’s daughter at 
Belvoir before he received the new Earl’s 
commission to invent an ‘ impresa.’ ” 

The “ Mr.” prefixed to Shakespeare’s 
name in the entry shows that he was 
regarded as higher in social position 
than Burbage. Fourteen years earlier 
(in 1599) his father had obtained the 
honor of a coat of arms from the College 
of Heralds, and he and his son thus 
became “ gentlemen.” 

Burbage had some repute as a painter 
in his day, and two of the portraits of 
Shakespeare have been attributed to him, 
but on very doubtful authority. The 
only authentic example of his work is in 
the Dulwich Gallery. That the Earl of 
Rutland was satisfied with the commis- 
sion he had given him for the painter’s 
share of the “impresa ” is evident from 
the fact, mentioned by Mr. Lee, that the 
nobleman employed him again three 
years later. “On March 25, 1616, the 
Earl took part in a tilting-match at 
Court on the anniversary of James I.’s 
accession. On that occasion, too, his 
shield was intrusted to Burbage for ar- 
morial embellishment, and the actor-artist 
received for his new labor the enhanced 
remuneration of £4 18s. There can be 
small doubt that something far more 
elaborate than an ‘impresa’ was then 
accomplished. Shakespeare was no 
longer Burbage’s associate, for a mourn- 
ful reason. At the moment that the 
actor-painter earned this large reward 
his lifelong associate, of whose greatest 
creations he was the original interpreter 
on the stage, lay on what proved to be 
his death-bed at Stratford-on-Avon.” 














GOOD NEIGHBORS ALL 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


“ HY did you come back?” I 
asked a Westerner who re- 
turned to a prairie town after 


two years in New York. It seemed in- 
comprehensible that he should leave the 
excitement of lower Broadway for the 
monotony of the broad plains. 

“ Neighbors!” was his response. 
“Would you want to spend’ your life 
where the people twenty feet away do 
not know your name or care whether 
you live or die? We were brought up 
with neighbors —and wher the baby died 
and not a person in tke blessed town 
came near us, when we went alone to 
the cemetery, it was too much. We 
packed up and started for home—what’s 
the use of living that way?” 

Does neighborliness exist, like our 
old geometry problems, in inverse ratio 
to the square of the distance? Perhaps. 

One day last summer, away out in the 
western Kansas wheat lands, where dis- 
tances are magnificent and the per capita 
of population to the square mile is ex- 
pressed in decimal fractions, a settler 
became ill. He had fifty acres of fine 
wheat already turning yellow in the sun. 
He had no hired man, nor had he the 
means to engage harvesters. He had 
counted on “ changing work ” with some 
one and thus getting his grain to market. 
Day after day he tossed in pain and 
worried over the prospect. Neighbors? 
The nearest was three miles away, and 
the whole township had but seven fami- 
lies. 

One morning three self-binders with 
full complement of helpers came rattling 
over the prairie. The drivers did not ask 
for permission, but went boldly into the 
field. Round and round the machines 
hurried, reaping the ripe grain and leav- 
ing shocks of gold dappling the level 
lands. ‘The sick man heard the buzz of 


the reapers and tried to get to the win- 
dow—but his wife told him what was 
happening, and he fell into a deep, sweet 
sleep. 

It is no slight thing to give up a day 


in the midst of pressing harvest that a 
4 





farmer miles away may save his crop, 
but it is a pretty good sort of sentiment 
that prompts the action. It may be that 
it will count for something sometime. 

“Would the average city street show 
an act such as marked a far frontier 
community in which I spent a night re- 
cently ?” asked the former New Yorker, 
then went on: “ We had stopped at a 
little town of less than a dozen houses, 
and spent the evening listening to 
pioneer stories in the dingy office of the 
only hotel. As we were preparing to go 
to bed, in came three men carrying a 
violin, a banjo, and a guitar. They were 
ranchers from the Pawnee Valley, and 
had been out twenty miles on the plains 
to enliven the evening for an old friend 
who was sick and nearly blind, with no 
one to read to him and no music except 
that of the ceaseless winds. They did 
not realize that they had done much— 
they simply did what they could without 
thinking. The leader of the trio started 
in the West a poor boy. Now he owns 
2,500 acres stocked with horses and 
with registered cattle so good that they 
take prizes at every royal stock show in 
Kansas City. Yet he found time to go 
twenty miles to cheer up an old friend 
in misfortune. Why shouldn’t he pros- 
per?” Why not, indeed? 

Some instances have even more of 
“human interest,” as newspaper men 
express it. One day a woman out on 
the plains followed to the wind-swept 
cemetery the husband with whom she 
had pioneered through long, weary years. 
She returned to her little home and 
gathered around her the five children, 
heartsick and disheartened. She had 
but one horse; the other had been sold 
to secure money during the husband’s 
illness. It was time for plowing the 
corn ground. How could she get an- 
other horse? Where could she hire 
men to do the work? She cried herself 
to sleep that night. 

Early the next morning her eldest 
daughter awoke her with, ‘Look, mother, 
see who’s coming!” 
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From the window of the cabin-like 
farm-house she discerned in the north 
a number of men who were coming 
across the prairies with teams, plows, 
and harrows. ‘To the east were others ; 
so to the south and west. What did it 
mean? She could not think for a min- 
ute. All centered at the farm, and, 
without stopping to ask her permission, 
went to work, turning over the chocolate 
furrows. The harrows followed, then 
the corn-planters. Thirty teams made 
short work of the sixty acres, and by 
noon half the land was ready for the 
spring rains. 

“‘ Now, Mis’ Mason,” said the leader, 
big, sturdy Farmer Hansen of the Four 
Winds ranch, “if you’ll give us some 
water to drink, we’ll see if we can get 
dinner.” 

She did not need to do more than 
open her kitchen. The men were used 
to “baching it” on occasion, and they 
prepared their food like veterans. They 
had brought eatables for the meal, and 
the spread looked very good to the chil- 
dren who hungrily watched them. 

“Come on, youngsters,” called the 
leader, cheerily ; “have something with 
us—ye’re welcome.” 

They were welcome indeed. The 
bounties of a dozen homes had been 
brought for the occasion and the supply 
was ample for the children, half famished 
for a good meal as they were. The 
afternoon was as busy as the morning, 
and long before sundown the field was 
ready for the spring rains. Nor was 
this all. So plentiful was the provision 
from the farmers’ kitchens that the little 
home was provided with food for a week 
to come. 

All that summer the neighbors came 
time after time and cultivated the corn, 
and when autumn’s harvest arrived there 
was a clean four hundred bushels that 
had not cost the widow a cent. Pretty 
good kind of every-day Christianity, that! 

Curious, too, how news travels among 
these communities on the plains. In 
these modern days the rural mail-carrier 
makes a close relation between the 
parts of more thickly settled counties. 
But take it out on the farther reaches of 
the prairies, where you are never outside 
a pasture and where some of the ranches 
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are thirty miles from the railway, and 
you have almost wireless telegraphy in 
the dissemination of news. 

“Tom Benton is very sick,” is the 
word that goes out over the short-grass 
country. It is passed from herder to 
herder, from soddy to soddy (no one 
ever says “sod house ” in the short-grass 
country), until it is soon common prop- 
erty for twenty miles around. And then 
the “ boys” make it their business to see 
that Tom is looked after. One by one 
they ride over to inquire how he is; two 
by two they come to “ sit up ” with him— 
no need of the lodge delegating nurses 
out here. Nothing too good for Tom 
when he is sick. And if Tom does not 
get well—no need to tell how the tender- 
ness of the plains then shows itself. No 
one ever leaves the West with the feel- 
ing that “ nobody cared.” 

The financiers have what they call 
“community of interests.” The West 
has just that in its every-day life. Some- 
times it shows in peculiar and unexpected 
ways, combined perhaps with an odd 
mixture of old-fashioned Yankee thrift. 

Down on the southern edge of Okla- 
homa the cotton-planters have a per- 
petual struggle with the labor problem. 
In cotton-picking season, owing to the 
lack of negroes in the county, hundreds 
of acres of cotton are wasted. But one 
good Baptist deacon, in the very thick 
of the contest for the available workers, 
had anidea. He went to town and saw 
the superintendent of his Sunday-school. 
In half an hour he had arranged for the 
entire membership of the school to give 
a “ cotton-picking benefit ” on his farm 
for the next two days. Before he left 
town he had given a two days’ benefit to 
the Methodists, who wanted money for 
a new church; two days to the Presby- 
terians, who wanted new furniture ; two 
days to the Catholics, to replenish a 
mission fund; and closed a deal with 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union and the Loyal Legion for three 
days each, the proceeds to be used to 
aid the temperance campaign in that 
county. 

The next morning fifty-six members 
of the Baptist Sunday-school, big and 
little, old and young, donned pick-sacks, 
and were early in the field at the farm. 
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They were paid the prevailing price 
(seventy-five cents per hundred pounds), 
and by night had gathered 3,644 pounds. 
The proceeds went a long way toward 
buying the needed library for the Sunday- 
school. Several additions to the school 
joined the pickers the next day, and 
close to six thousand pounds were picked. 
All denominations kept their dates with 
the cotton-planter, who provided liberal 
meals and sleeping accommodations for 
the entire parties. He said that, taking 
into consideration the feeding and hous- 
ing of the various denominations, it cost 
him less than the usual expert negro 
pickers’ work. By the time his contract 
with the temperance people expired, his 
cotton was safely housed, while his neigh- 
bors were yet scouring the country for 
help. 

A similar experience was that of a 
central Kansas farmer, who said to the 
president of the City Library Associa- 
tion, ‘‘ Why don’t you women come out 
and husk corn, if you want to earn some 
money to buy books ?” 

“What will you give us?” was the 
quick reply. 

“ Five cents a bushel.” 

“We'll do it,” answered the plucky 
woman, and the association was called 
into special session to consider the offer. 
The corn-field was close to town; the 
autumn weather was perfect, as autumn 
usually is on the prairies; the women 
were eager for a chance to show their 
husbands their courage and enthusiasm. 

On the appointed morning they gath- 
ered, a hundred of them, and, with the 
wagons provided by the farmer, went up 
and down the long field, snapping off 
the spikes of maize, throwing them with 
all the regularity of the every-day farm- 
hand into the boxes. It was severe on 
weak wrists, and the thin gloves that 
some of the women wore were soon in 
shreds. What did the ladies care? 
They were out for a day of work against 
a dare, and they would win. Dinner 
was eaten with a relish that few of them 
had known for months, and then the 
long afternoon’s struggle commenced. 

But only two or three of them gave up, 
and when sunset came the party went 
laughing back to the town more than 
content. They had enjoyed a novel 
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outing, had absorbed a sufficiency of the 
open-air ozone, and when the proceeds 
were invested in new books they felt that 
they had been amply repaid for the diffi- 
culties of carrying out their contract. 

Nor are the women of the West less 
friendly toward their neighbors than are 
their husbands and brothers. In every 
batch of country correspondence that 
comes to the county paper is a report of 
a “ quilting bee” or a “ donation party,” 
by which a group of farmers’ wives seeks 
to bring happiness into some household 
where trouble has entered. 

It matters not that teiephones and 
rural routes are many ; it is not material 
that the roads are good and the farmers 
have good horses ; the willingness of the 
neighbors to help in making the home 
brighter depends not on these—it was 
the same when the telephone was un- 
known, when rural delivery had not been 
heard of, when the horses were of the 
common farm-implement variety and 
could not make a record of more than 
three miles an hour, and when they were 
hitched to a farm wagon instead of to a 
rubber-tired buggy. The spirit of the 
settlers is the same. 

One day there came back into the little 
prairie community where she had spent 
her girlhood a woman, bringing her 
children to her father’s house after a 
bitter experience with a worthless hus- 
band. Trouble had set heavily upon 
her, and it seemed that she was doomed 
to a loveless and lonely life. In some 
communities this would have been so. 
But not with the warm-hearted Western 
women, the wives of farmers and ranch- 
men. They drew no line against her— 
in fact, they went further than mere 
friendliness. 

The wanderer had had in her youth a 
pretty talent for art in its simpler forms, 
and one day she was called into a gath- 
ering of neighbor women and asked, 
“Why won’t you teach us some of the 
skill you have ?” 

“T hardly know how to do it,” was 
the surprised reply. 

“The women at the county seat have 
clubs, why can’t we ?” asked the wife of 
a wealthy ranchman, 

“ They live near each other, and it is 
easy.” 
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“What difference does that make? 
Can’t we ride and drive ?” 
They formed an art club—not a very 


pretentious affair. They have never dis- 
cussed the great painters of the Renais- 
sance—it is doubtful if they know who 
they are. They have never pondered 
grave problems of ethics nor reviewed 
Henry James’s novels. 

This they have done: Once a fortnight 
for three years they have held an after- 
noon meeting, each member entertaining 
in turn. Some of the women drive six 
miles to the meetings, but seldom has 
there been one absent. Under the guid- 
ance of the invited leader they have 
learned all the fancy methods of artistic 
needlework and lace-making, competing 
‘ in good-natured rivalry with one another 
in their effort to surpass in the beauty 
of their workmanship. Long ago they 
found a personal joy in their meetings 
and a delight in their efforts toward su- 
premacy in the gentle art of needlework. 

The art club now, with fifty members, 
has become the center of the community’s 
life ; it has brought delight into the town- 
ship. Last fall I visited a county fair, 
and in the pavilion was one whole room 
given up to the work of this club, every 
member a farmer’s wife or daughter—and 
all the effect of one outpouring of neigh- 
borliness. None who saw it failed to 
praise; but the visitors would have 
praised more had they understood fully 
the sentiment that was behind the exhi- 
bition of embroidered flowers and deco- 
rated lunch-cloths. 

Not until the town has grown rich and 
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arrogant do the clique and the class 
appear. Before that all are neighbors. 
In the average Western village this friend- 
liness exists and the inhabitants do not 
need an introduction before they speak. 
They have not yet outgrown the habit of 
running in “the back way.” It is always 
a sure sign of neighborliness when the 
back door is used instead of the formality 
of the hardwood-floored hall. 

Of course it is fine to live in a city. 
The country town, especially if it be 
‘out West,” doubtless looks very plebeian 
to the dweller on pavements and within 
hearing of a fire station. And doubtless 
the city has neighborliness, too; but does 
it reach so high an average (if an average 
of neighborliness can be computed) as 
the country town? When things go 
right, it makes little difference; when 
they go wrong, neighbors count. The 
flowers that come to the sick-room from 
friends up and down the street, the 
dainty dishes and inquiries from across 
the way, the sympathy and interest, the 
feeling that you are part of one great 
family—it all means something in making 
up the sum of happiness in this very 
short life of ours. 

“TI do not know that hearts are kinder 
or that men and women are more thought- 
ful West than East,” said the returned 
Westerner, reverting to the subject again. 
* But, somehow, people are not afraid of 
showing it out here. Maybe they have 
less dignity—or maybe they have more. 
Anyhow, while I live I am going to spend 
my time in a place where there are good 
neighbors—lI can’t live without them.” 
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' Y HEN Herbert Spencer died, he 
was more than once referred 

to as “the last of the great 
Victorians.” In the controversial com- 
ment which this provoked, the name of 
Alfred Russel Wallace, who is still living 
in his eighty-fourth year, was mentioned 
perhaps more than any other in support 
of the assertion that at least one “ great 
Victorian ” survived Spencer. It is not, 
however, altogether surprising that Mr. 
Wallace’s claims to distinction should 
have been overlooked. For many years 
he has been in virtual retirement, and 
when he has fared forth it has usually 
been to support interests which are not 
such as to add luster to his reputation. 
Spiritualism, socialism, and land nation- 
alization have found in him an ardent 
champion, while he has otherwise led 
Quixotic crusades against divers pre- 
vailing beliefs—against, for example, the 
belief in the efficacy of vaccination, and 
the theories obtaining in respect to the 
organization of the universe. But what- 
ever may be thought of the views he 
entertains concerning these various sub- 
jects, there is no questioning his right to 
aneminent position in the scientific world. 
He was not only the first of the Darwin- 
ians; he was the co-discoverer with 
Darwin of the theory on which the fame 
of both securely rests. While the great 
evolutionist, after twenty years of patient 
labor, was finally formulating in England 
his hypothesis of the origin of species, 
the same hypothesis took shape in Mr. 
Wallace’s mind as he lay ona bed of 
sickness in the far-off Malay Archipelago. 
“[ waited anxiously,” he recalls in the 
memoirs which he has at last given to 
the world, “for the termination of my 
fit, so that I might at once make notes 
for a paper on the subject. The same 
evening I did this pretty fully, and on 
the two succeeding evenings wrote it out 
carefully in order to send it to Darwin 
by the next post.” To Darwin the ar- 
rival of this letter must have seemed 


" ! My Life: A Record of Events and Opinions. By 
Alfred Russel Wallace. Two Volumes. Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York. $6, net. 


catastrophic. But the noble generosity 
he displayed and the equally gracious 
position taken by Mr. Wallace resulted, 
as scientists are well aware, in the two 
discoverers receiving full share of the 
credit due to each. 

As may be imagined, the greatest 
interest attaches to what Mr. Wallace 
has to say concerning his work as a 
naturalist, and the famous men with 
whom this work brought him into more 
or less intimate relations. Asamatter of 
fact, the remainder of his reminiscences 
are comparatively uninteresting. Inthe 
story of his childhood and of his youth- 
ful days as a surveyor there is much of 
value to the historian of social England, 
and the reader cannot but be amazed at 
the marvelous memory which has en- 
abled the veteran to place on paper de- 
tails which the great mass of mankind 
would lose in the affairs of after life. 
But this very multiplicity of detail oper- 
ates to make the narrative drag, and its 
continuity is further broken by the inclu- 
sion of much in the way of “ literary frag- 
ments” which might better have been 
suppressed or reserved for an appendix. 
However, there is in the nine hundred 
pages so much that is vital that the one 
lively regret must be that Mr. Wallace 
does not lay more stress on his achieve- 
ments as a scientist and less on the 
different movements his connection with 
which has created in the minds of many 
a false estimate of his place among his 
contemporaries. 

Mr. Wallace himself dates his interest 
in natural history from the days when he 
served as assistant to his brother William, 
who had found employment as a sur- 
veyor in Bedfordshire. ‘“ It was here,” 
he writes, “that during my solitary ram- 
bles I first began to feel the influence of 
nature, and to wish to know more of the 
various flowers, shrubs, and trees I daily 
met with, but of which, for the most part, 
I did not even know the English names. 
At that time I hardly realized that there 
was such a science as systematic botany, 
that every meanest and most insignifi- 
cant weed had been accurately described 
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and classified, and that there was any 
kind of system’ or order in the endless 
variety of plants and animals which I 
knew existed.” But he naively admits 
that, had he not been thrown on his own 
resources through the inability of his 
brother to give him steady employment, 
he would in all probability have become 
absorbed in surveying, and would have 
studied nature, if at all, as an amusement 
for his leisure hours. As it was, at the 
age of twenty-one he began to busy him- 
self seriously with plant life, and four 
years later, in company with the ento- 
mologist Henry Walter Bates, left Eng- 
land for South America; not, however, 
to enlarge his knowledge of botany, but 
to coliect birds, insects, and shells in 
northern Brazil, which was then very 
much of a ¢erra incognita from the stand- 
point of a naturalist. The story of this 
memorable expedition has already been 
fully told in his “ ‘Travels on the Amazon 
and Rio Negro.” Some four years of 
jungle work resulted in the securing of 
many rare and valuable specimens, and 
two years more were occupied in London 
in working out the cell actions. Then 
came the voyage to the Malay Archi- 
pelago, where eight years were spent, 
and where the crowning triumph was 
achieved. How the solution of the prob- 
lem of the origin of species came to 
Mr. Wallace may best be related in his 
own words: 


At the time in question I was sufferin 
from a sharp attack of intermittent fever, an 
every day during the cold and succeeding 
hot fits had to fre down for several hours, 
during which time I had nothing to do but 
to think over any subjects then particularly 
interesting me. One day something brought 
to my recollection Malthus’s “ Principles of 
Population,” which I had read about twelve 
years before. I thought of his clear exposi- 
tion of the “ positive checks to increase ”— 
disease, accidents, war, and famine—which 
keep down the population of savage races to 
so much lower an average than that of more 
civilized peoples. It then occurred to me 
that these causes or their equivalents are 
continually acting in the case of animals 
also; and as animals usually breed much 
more rapidly than does mankind, the destruc- 
tion every year from these causes must be 
enormous in order to keep down the numbers 


of each species, since they evidently do not. 


increase regularly from year to year, as 
otherwise the world would long ago have 
been densely crowded with those that breed 
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most quickly. Vaguely thinking over the 
enormous and constant destruction which 
this implied, it occurred to me to ask the 
question, Why do some die and some live? 
And the answer was clearly, that, on the 
whole, the best fitted live. From the effects 
of disease the most healthy escaped; from 
enemies, the strongest, the swiftest, or the 
most cunning ; from famine, the best hunters 
or those with the best digestion; and so on. 
Then it suddenly flashed upon me that this 
self-acting process would necessarily zazprove 
the race, because in eve eneration the 
inferior would inevitably (7 illed off and 
the superior would remain—that is, she fittest 
would survive. Then at once I seemed to 
see the whole effect of this, that when 
changes of land and sea, or of climate, or of 
food supply, or of enemies, occurred—and 
we know that such changes have always 
been taking -place—and considering the 
amount of individual variation that my ex- 
perience as a collector had shown me to 
exist, then it followed that all the changes 
necessary for the adaptation of the species 
to the changing conditions would be brought 
about; and as great changes in the environ- 
ment are always slow, there would be ample 
time for the change to be effected by the 
survival of the best fitted in every genera- 
tion. In this way every part of the animal’s 
organization could be modified exactly as 
required, and in the very process of this 
modification the unmodified would die out, 
and thus the definite characters and the 
clear zsolation of each new species would be 
explained. The more I thought over it the 
more I became convinced that I had at 
length found the long-sought-for law of na- 
ture that solved the problem of the origin of 
species. 


This was in 1858. Four years after- 
wards Mr. Wallace returned to London 
to find scientific England, already ac- 
quainted with his discovery and in a 
ferment over the publication of Darwin’s 
great work, awaiting his arrival with no 
little curiosity. He was now assured of 
the friendship of many eminent men; 
but he was equally certain to be drawn 
into the whirlpool of controversy. Of 
the battles of the evolutionists and 
anti-evolutionists he says comparatively 
little; but he allows us numerous and 
intimate glimpses of his illustrious fel- 
low-workers—Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, 
Lyell, Tyndall; Romanes, Mivart, and 
others. Curiously enough, he accords 
primacy among these to the geologist, 
Lyell, “not only on account of his great 
abilities and his position as one of the 
brightest ornaments of the nineteenth 
century, but because I saw more of him 
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than of any other man at all approach- 
ing him as a thinker and leader in the 
world of science.” Cautious and con- 
servative by temperament, but of a liberal 
and genial mind, and with a lively sense 
of humor, Sir Charles must have been a 
most companionable friend as well as an 
invaluable counselor. With Darwin, too, 
Mr. Wallace was on terms of the warm- 
est friendship, and although they differed 
roundly concerning the mental and moral 
nature of man, their personal relations 
do not seem to have been disturbed. 
The correspondence here published, 
some for the first time, reveals, as “ The 
Life and Letters of Charles Darwin ” 
and “ More Letters of Charles Darwin ” 
have already revealed, the intense hu- 
manity of this devotee of science. The 
human side of Spencer is likewise clearly 
shown. ‘To cite but one anecdote, Mr. 
Wallace refers, in passing, to Spencer’s 
life at Bayswater, “where he lived for 
many years in a boarding-house with 
rather a commonplace set of people— 
retired Indian officers and _ others.” 


There they frequently dined together, 
and, the naturalist continues : 


I was amused when some popular error 
was solemnly put forth at dinner as the ex- 
planation of some phenomenon, and Spencer 
would coolly tell them that it was quite incor- 
rect, and then proceed to explain why it was 
so, and on principles of evolution could not be 
otherwise. In the evening, after we had had 
a little private conversation, we would go 
into the drawing-room, where there was 
music, and Spencer would sometimes play 
on his flute. On remarking to him one da 
that I wondered he could live among nth 
unintellectual people, he said that he had 
purposely chosen such a home in order to 
avoid the mental excitement of too much 
interesting conversation; that he suffered 
greatly from insomnia, and that he found 
that when his evenings were spent in com- 
monplace conversation, hearing the news of 
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the day or taking part in a little music, he 
had a better chance of sleeping. 

Huxley, another of the friends of his 
London years, always inspired in him, 
he confesses, a feeling of inferiority and 
awe—‘ an inferiority which I did not 
feel either with Darwin or Sir Charles 
Lyell.” This feeling Mr. Wallace ascribes 
to the fact that Huxley’s enormous fund 
of knowledge was of a kind of which he 
himself possessed only “an irreducible 
minimum.” Huxley, it might be added, 
was one of the several leaders of thought 
whom he vainly sought to enlist in his 
inquiries into spiritualism, his efforts only 
evoking the following characteristic letter: 

I am neither shocked nor disposed to issue 
a Commission of Lunacy against you. It 
may be all true, for anything I know to the 
contrary, but really I cannot get up any 
interest in the subject. I never cared for 
gossip in my life, and disembodied gossip, 
such as these worthy ghosts supply their 
friends with, is not more interesting to me 
than any other. As for investigating the 
matter—I have half a dozen investigations 
of infinitely greater interest to me, to which 
any spare time I may have will be devoted. 
I give it up for the same reason I abstain 
from chess——it’s too amusing to be fair work, 
and too hard work to be amusing. 

This letter from Huxley is in itself one 
explanation of Mr. Wallace’s failures to 
induce his fellow-scientists to explore 
the “ borderland.” The narrative of his 
own explorations finds place, of course, 
in these pages, and is written with the 
frankness which is one of the most 
pleasing features of the work. But it 
fades in interest, as does all else of 
which he treats, when compared with 
his account of his labors as a naturalist, 
and of those wonderful days when, with 
Darwin and his. friends, he strove to 
compel acceptance of the doctrines of 
evolution, 





Comment on Current Books 


Sound judgment must 
agree with Dr. A. T. 
Pierson in his definition 
of “Spiritual Criticism ” as ‘involving the 
recognition of a spiritual, supernatural ele- 
ment in the Bible, and the need of a spiritual 
mind to apprehend it. But, as a spiritual 
mind should keep its common sense, sane 
judgment must break with Dr. Pierson’s 
method of applying his definition. When 
one reads in Deuteronomy (xxiv. 16) that 
children shall not be put to death for the 
fathers, and in the book following (Joshua 
vii. 24, 25) that the children of Achan were 
put to death with him for his theft, the con- 
tradiction and the later date of the humane 
precept are each indisputable. But Dr. 
Pierson’s “spiritual criticism” so sticks to 
the letter of the story that it forbids ques- 
tioning the reality of the alleged divine man- 
date, “ Thus saith the Lord,” which doomed 
those hapless children. He accepts both 
their slaughter and the prohibition of it as 
alike divinely authorized. What, then, of the 
“ spiritual symmetry ” which he finds between 
the mathematical plan of the universe and 
the symbolic numbers of the Bible, as identi- 
fying the Creator with the “ Author of the 
Book”? Under the blinding influence of a 
false theory of inspiration this book presents 
a strange jumble of gold, silver, and precious 
stones with wood, hay, and stubble. (The 
Baker & Taylor Company, New York. $1, 
net.) 


The Bible and 
Spiritual Criticism 


We judge from internal evi- 
A Book of dence that the author, F. A. 
Mortals Steel, is the Mrs. Steel whose 
stories of India are highly esteemed. The 
title, somewhat singular in itself, is much 
more so when it is found to apply to a book 
about animals, with the intent of showing 
what virtues, vices, and traits they share in 
common with man. Mortality is unques- 
tionably one of those traits, and thereby the 
title is justified. Mrs. Steel treats her sub- 
ject under such heads as “Gluttony and 
Temperance,” “ Marriage,” “ Fortitude and 
Envy,” “What Animals Have Done for 
Man,” and adds some special chapters deal- 
ing with such animals of myth or parable as 
Ulysses’s dog, Balaam’s ass, and the Pheenix. 
There are both humor and kindliness in the 
writing of this book. The form is a small 
quarto and there are many suitable pictures. 
The dedication in verse is to “a puppy 
called Angelo.” (The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $3.) 
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., The thirteen years (1789- 
he Pudeuit 1801) studied by Professor 
J. S. Bassett in this addition 
to the “ American Nation” serial history 
cover a crucial period in the historical evolu- 
tion of the United States. On the one hand, 
those to whom its destinies were intrusted 
found themselves confronted with the task 
of erecting a stable and enduring govern- 
mental structure under a Constitution vari- 
ously interpreted by different sections of the 
country ; and, on the other, their ingenuity 
and patience were taxed to the utmost to 
prevent the Nation, not yet recovered from 
the effects of the Revolution, being drawn 
into another war by the harassing diplomacy 
of England and France. Internally, too, the 
period was one of restlessness, and marked 
by the rise and decline of the Federalist 
party, the organization of the Republican 
party, economic growth, and a forward move- 
ment in the direction of territorial expansion. 
All of these facts must be grasped and 
clearly propounded by the historian, whose 
task is rendered none the easier by the 
virulence of the party politics of the time. 
Professor Bassett, we are glad to find, has 
acquitted himself with credit. From _ the 
literary standpoint his work does not reach 
any high level; nor is it marked by the orig- 
inality which gave such distinction to the 
earlier volumes by, ¢.g., Professors Bourne 
and Andrews. But the opportunity for orig- 
inality was not the same, so thoroughly has 
this particular period been studied by pre- 
vious writers, and on the score of accuracy, 
lucidity, impartiality, perspective, and per- 
ception of cause and effect, little fault is to 
be found. Of especial value is the exposition 
of Federalist diplomacy and of the develop- 
ment of the Republican party, while the 
chapters on economic and social conditions 
are to be commended for the facility with 
which compactness and comprehensiveness 
have been united. Generally speaking, the 
great statesmen of these years of formation 
are dealt with justly, although none are por- 
trayed with sufficient vividness. We observe, 
too, an imperfect apprehension of the signifi- 
cance of the events occurring along the 
Western frontier. Indeed, the treatment of 
Western questions generally is perhaps the 


System 


_ least satisfactory feature of a book which we 


have perused with pleasure. As is custom- 
ary in this series, it is equipped with an 
excellent index and critical bibliography. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York. $2, net.) 





COMMENT ON CURRENT 


This fresh volume of essays 
by an English writer who 
during the last five years has 
won a large circle of American readers (the 
“|. B.” well known in England by his initials 
in the “ Christian World”) has a somewhat 
more obvious unity and aim than its prede- 
cessors. Its literary charm and its ample 
use of the world’s thought and experience 
insure it a wider interest than its title may 
seem to invite. In effect it is a cogent vindi- 
cation of the need of a new theology even 
more comprehensive and persuasive than 
that which is so called, because more insist- 
ent on the ethical demands of genuine Chris- 
tianity. Mr. Brierley pleads for “a rein- 
forcement and reconstruction of the Christian 
idea.” Dean Stanley’s remark long ago, 
“ What is good science is good theology,” is 
repeated with fresh emphasis to a genera- 
tion more disposed to believe it: “ There is no 
true revelation that is not science, and there 
is no true science that is not revelation.” 
These two are simply two aspects of the 
one reality. Eternal religion is the correlate 
of an eternal, ever-developing revelation. 
“ Under a never-ceasing guidance and uplift 
man has slowly clarified his view of God, of 
his brother, of duty, of sacrifice, of life and 
death. ... That the New Testament is a 
different book to us from what it was to our 
fathers is a proof in itself that the revelation 
continues.” In Mr. Brierley’s treatment of 
his subject breadth and discrimination are 
equally apparent. With nice appreciation of 
essential sameness or difference, he is intent 
on the spirit within the form, the reality be- 
hind the symbol. Each essay is brief, but pro- 
lific in suggestion. Matter for many volumes 
is compressed here into one. For all relig- 
ious teachers, and for any who are perplexed 
with religious problems, it would not be easy 
to find a more stimulating and helpful book. 
(Thomas Whittaker, New York. $1.40.) 


This acceptably printed 
edition of Tennyson’s great 
poem has as its special claim of interest the 
fact that for the first time are here published 
Tennyson’s own notes on the poem. In 
tion, there is an introduction to the notes 
e present Lord Tennyson, who also acts 
neral editor. Included in the introduc- 
are interesting comments on the poem 
om Gladstone and other critics and thinkers 
te, together with some illuminating 
ation about Tennyson’s religious phi- 
The notes themselves are not 
of importance, but frequently they do 
ight on the meaning and association 
ticular lines. (The Macmillan Com- 

New York. $1.) 


The Eternal 
Religion 


In Memoriam 
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: These “essays written in time 
a of of tranquillity” regard the 

nge present as a time of unstable 
equilibrium, and estimate the forces which 
are working to bring ina new order of things. 
The approach of this forms the subject of 
the concluding chapter and gives title to the 
book. The author, Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, 
a university man and an accomplished jour- 
nalist, writes with an incisive pen. The 
growing discontent with political parties, 
churches, and existing conditions generally, 
which characterizes our time, imparts a 
somber tone and a foreboding note to his 
estimate of them. Though written for Eng- 
lishmen, it is largely applicable to us. Here 
also are the Bourbons, the “ stand-patters” 
of privileged interests, insisting on “the 
permanence of summer days,” and churches 
which have lost the respect of “ working- 
men” by failure to emphasize the social 
message of the Gospel. Here also the all 
but accomplished capture of our financial 
metropolis by socialistic interests under the © 
banner of municipal ownership is a close 
second to the victory that has just ditched 
British “ Conservatives” and carried nearly 
fifty “ Laborites” into Parliament. Profit- 
able reading for us are Mr. Masterman’s ob- 
servations of the ground-swell that presages 
a change of weather. The first half of it, in 
essays of high excellence, literary and crit- 
ical, reviews the lives and the ideals of 
notable men. of the later Victorian period. 
A second series of essays interprets the phe- 
nomena of the present period, literary, relig- 
ious, sociological, as portending that existing 
conditions cannot long endure. Though the 
tone is somber, the expectation is hopeful; 
the change, whatever its perils, is to be for 
the better. (B. W. Huebsch, New York. 
$1.50.) 


No. 101 


BOOKS 


A story of mystery and intrigue 
in the days of Louis the Fifteenth, 
by Wymond Carey. No. 101 is a wonderful 
spy, unknown alike to those he (or she, per- 


haps) spies cn and those he serves. Many 
persons are anxious to discover the identity 
of this mysterious person and terminate his 
activity, among them Madame Pompadour. 
Their efforts produce complications, con- 
spiracies, and conflicts. The story is enter- 
taining and—but, after all, that is all that 
such a story needs to be. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. $1.20.) 


This collection of tales by 
Sir. Seragys Henry Wallace Phillips is 
after the order of his “ Red Saunders” stories, 
which have had a wide popularity. The 
tales are uproariously humorous, and the 
narrator finds a congenial subject in the 
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extravagance and oddities of the Far West- 
ern country, in which cowboys and miners 
disport themselves after the reckless and 
amusing fashion of pioneer days. There is 
no pretense to any exact picturing of real 
life; the whole thing is burlesque; but it 
cannot be denied that the travesty is lively 
and entertaining in a high degree. (Grafton 
Press, New York. $1.) 
On the Field Henryk Sienkiewicz’s new 
of Glory Polish romance, his only work 
in fiction within the last five 
years, has the same qualities that made 
“ With Fire and Sword ” and the other books 
in his famous historical trilogy so vivid and 
powerful. Here, as there, he overcomes the 
English reader’s natural reluctance to con- 
quer the rough nomenclature of people and 
places, to feel an interest in the confused 
and turbulent war-history of early days, and 
to forgive some unpleasant realism in the 
depiction of the coarseness and cruelty of 
the period treated—in this case, that of the 
famous Sobieski, who at the time of the 
story is drawing his forces togéther to oppose 
the Turks at the second siege of Vienna. A 
love story of passion and intensity, fighting 
of the most thrilling kind, dramatic episodes 
of Polish personal feuds, and graphic pic- 
tures of Polish country life—all are brilliantly 
presented, while the element of humor is 
supplied by a band of four brothers named 
after the Evangelists, who are mighty of 
hand, thick of skull, and warm of heart. Mr. 
Jeremiah Curtin has translated the book 
with his usual faithfulness and sympathy 
with the author’s genius. (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


Beside his volume of “ One 
Hundred Best Sermons of 
the Nineteenth Century” 
Mr. Frederick M. Barton here pvts another— 
“ One Hundred Revival Sermois and Out- 
lines.” In it all periods of the Church but 
the “dark ages ” are represented, from Justin 
Martyr to W. J. Dawson. The selections 
have been made with aid, of suggestions from 
many advisers. The favorites of these 
appear to be Spurgeon and Moody, who 
contribute eleven discourses each. Beecher, 
Brooks, and Bushnell are drawn upon each 
for one. From the late Dr. Henry J. van 
Dyke, father of our genial contemporary, is 
taken one on “ Why Christians Believe in 
Everlasting Punishment,” and from John 
Leland one on “ The General Conflagration ” 
now approaching to destroy the world. Such 
selections are plain anachronisms, valuable 
only in a historical estimate. Many others 
are serviceable to-day. (F.M, Barton, Cleve- 
land, Ohio.) 


Pulpit Power 
and Eloquence 
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President Sharpless, of 
Haverford College, has 
brought together in a neat 
little volume a number of papers and ad- 
dresses of peculiar interest at the present 
moment. They deal in the main with the 
political conditions of Pennsylvania, past and 
present, and with the part played by members 
of the Society of Friends in the politics of 
that State. Written from the Quaker point 
of view, they are valuable to non-Quakers as 
an exposition of the principles underlying 
Quaker conduct, and to Quakers as a stim- 
ulus to definite action in the direction of 
insuring political reforms. President Sharp- 
less’s position, briefly, is that it is unjust to 
attribute, as has been done by some, the evil 
political condition of Pennsylvania to the 
non-militant habits impressed upon it by its 
Quaker founders; but that it is true that the 
Quakers of Pennsylvania have, as a general 
thing, held themselves too much aloof from 
political activity. “ Friends,” he warns his 
Quaker readers, “can never more be that 
exclusive body which they have been in the 
past, shutting themselves off from activities 
which involve temptation, and confining their 
exertions to charitable and philanthropic 
work and to other efforts which do not touch 
adversely their convictions. ... And a de- 
cay of character will come, not as the result 
of taking up new fields of activity, but as 
the result of shirking any field of activity in 
which it is right for us to enter because of 
dangers and difficulties in the way.” Some 
of the papers (e.g, “ The Welsh Settlers of 
Haverford” and “ How the Friends Freed 
their Slaves”) are particularly helpful to 
the social historian, and all are instructive. 
(Ferris & Leach, Philadelphia.) 


Quakerism and 
Politics 


Somerset House, now uti- 
lized by the British Gov- 
ernment as a departmental building, has had 
many romantic associations since it was first 
built by the Lord Protector from whom it 
takes its name, and in recounting its history 
Mr. Raymond Needham and Mr. Alexander 
Webster have performed a task which will 
doubtless afford pleasure to a number of 
readers. The pleasure would have been in- 
creased, however, had the authors displayed 
less antiquarian and architectural zeal and 
more interest in the human element in the 
story of the famous palace. Under the 
Tudors, and still more under the Stuarts, it 
was a royal residence where centered much 
social and political activity ; and even in the 
eighteenth century, when it was degenerating 
into a “humdrum, lodging-pen existence,” 
there occurred within its walls not a little 
far from “humdrum.” Here Elizabeth fre- 


Somerset House 
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quently met her council, Henrietta Maria 
intrigued for the revival of Catholicism, 
Oliver Cromwell was laid in state, and 
visiting royalty and ambassadors were 
entertained. The two authors have, to be 
sure, devoted a good deal of space to the 
historical occurrences, but they relate them 
in a manner devoid of enthusiasm, and 
with scant effort to make clear their -signifi- 
cance. On the other hand, no fault is to be 
found with the presentation of the evolution 
of Somerset House itself, its architectural 
features, its artistic treasures, the changes 
effected in succeeding generations, etc. Here 
the writers are full and precise, and the stu- 
dent will find within their pages much to 
which access is difficult elsewhere. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. $3.50, net.) 


After a century of criticism 
scholars are largely agreed 
upon the genuineness of 
most of theletters attributed 
to St. Paul, especially of all the more important 
ones. Documentary evidence is thus secured 
for the main facts of the Evangelic Tradi- 
tion embodied in the later-written Gospels 
from a date no further from those facts than 
we are from Mr. Cleveland’s first inaugura- 


The Testimony 
of St. Paul 
to Christ 
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tion in the Presidency. The Boyle Lectures 
for 1903, 1904, and 1905, by Dr. R. J. Know- 
ling, Professor in the University of Durham, 
England, are occupied with a critical review 
of the discussions which have established 
this fundamental position, and exhibit the 
varied significance of its testimony to Christ. 
The first series takes up the Pauline docu- 
ments one by one, and undertakes to estab- 
lish the genuineness of the few that are still 
in controversy. The second series critically 
examines the testimony of the letters to the 
facts and teaching of the Gospels. The third 
series reviews their testimony in relation to 
the life of the Church. Taken together, these 
twenty-four lectures present a masterly re- 
view of contemporary critical work in this 
important field, together with an appraisal . 
of its results. To the discussion of the 
theories of radical critics, such as van Manen 
and Schmiedel, which frequently recurs, is 
added a special lecture on the critical litera- 
ture of the latest date in Germany, France, 
and the United States. Asa summary and 
an appreciation of the present fruits of schol- 
arly work on a fourth part of the New Tes- 
tament such a work is of uncommon value. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3, 
net.) 


Letters to The Outlook 


THE SITUATION IN PHILADELPHIA 


Referring to your article under the above 
caption in a recent number of The Outlook, 
I beg to make some corrections. For the 
eriors in your review The Outlook is not at 
fault, for two newspapers, one of which has 
done good work for the reform cause, have 
published false statements of latz, and with 
such emphasis that a few even of the “ elect” 
have been deceived thereby. 

The facts are these: 

The Lincoln party, the State reform party, 
which met with signal success in the Novem- 
ber election, is working in perfect harmony 
with the “ City party,” which confines its 
work exclusively to city affairs. The Lincoln 

arty has wo¢ “ made a fight to secure con- 
f the Republican machine,” and will 
‘+ no such effort in the election to be 
February 20. Many times the two 
delphia newspapers above referred to 
leclared, the one maliciously, the other 

- been deceived, that John M. Mack is 

x the Lincolnites into the Republican 
There is not a word of truth in this 

ent. Mack is as thoroughly “down 
it” as are his “former political and 

‘S partners, Durham and McNichol.” 


The City party has no use whatever for 
the Republican machine at present. They 
are now the dominant party by a handsome 
majority—more than 35,000 in this city—and 
present indications seem to assure a still 
larger preponderance in the coming important 
election. 

The only ground for the temporary mis- 
leading of our good people along the lines of 
your last report of our situation was in the 
fact that one city newspaper aspired to the 
distinction of capturing the Republican ma- 
chine for the Independents in conjunction 
with a most earnest and active reformer, a 
leader of the last campaign, and a few for- 
mer office-holders newly converted to the 
reform cause, and of launching their scheme 
upon the public. It was promptly and 
emphatically repudiated. The scheme is 
scotched, and now perfect harmony reigns 
among the hosts of reformers. 

Philadelphia. FRANCIS B. REEVES. 


WAS THOMAS A SKEPTIC? 

In your editorial of December 16 the writer 
saw but one occasion for criticism, and that 
only as to the letter, but not as to the evi- 
dently intended meaning, in “Conversion 
did not change him.” But the critics of 
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January 6 present most exaggerated examples 
of drawing upon one’s imagination for facts. 
We are told that Thomas was not more 
skeptical than Peter, who thought the stories 
of the women idle tales. The record is, 
“seemed to them,” etc. If, after a second 
thought, Peter held the same opinion, why the 
next sentence, as in the New Version, “ Buz 
Peter arose and ran,” or, as in the Old, “ Then 
arose,” etc. Where is Thomas? For he 
had at this time the same evidence as Peter 
(Luke xxiv. 9). Each acted in accord with his 
peculiar temperament. But why try to ex- 
onerate Thomas by slandering Peter? True, 
some doubted, but who shall say that “ them” 


in Luke xxiv. 11, and“ His disciples ” in Mark ” 


xiv. 7, were not the same? Here the words 
were “His disciples and Peter.” These 
doubted the women, who might have been 
mistaken, when frightened and overcome 
with grief, as others failed to recognize him 
when walking toward Emmaus; but Thomas 
doubted not only the women, but the other 
ten, nor would he even investigate. Your 
critic refers to Thomas as a “sensible, sane, 
serious-minded man.” Mark says,“He... 
upbraided them for their unbelief,” etc. 
Luke quotes, “O fools, and slow of heart,” 
and John, “ Blessed are they that have not 
seen and yet have believed.” Was Thomas, 


then, in this respect the ideal of Jesus? 

The next critic dates the church organiza- 
tion at or after the day of Pentecost, and 
thinks it unfair to look for Christian disciple- 


ship or doctrine previous. Yet Jesus had 
ordained the Apostles, given them authority 
to remit sins, and sent them to the world, 
ordering them to wait for a further baptism 
of the Holy Ghost. Was there no organiza- 
tion of these one hundred and twenty, wait- 
ing in prayer? If not, then to what were the 
three thousand added (Acts ii. 4)? If our 
theologians manufacture no dogma beyond 
that of the pentecostal sermon, they will 
neither be wise beyond nor contrary to what 
is written. The writer admits being skepti- 
cal enough to think it possible, and fair, to 
go back of the Pentecost to discover much 
of the meaning of both Christian discipleship 
and doctrine, even to the words of the Great 
Teacher, and that the work of this second 
day of the Feast of the Passover was but 
supplemental to the constant teaching and 
example of the Master for the three years 
previous. Whether your critics are not 
familiar with John xx. 29, or consider them- 
selves exponents of more advanced thought, 
may be left for their consideration ; evidently 
the Creator intended some to be conserva- 
tive, like Thomas, and some impulsively 
radical, like Peter, and who shall say that 
the latter is less sane, useful, or blessed ?—one 
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the propelling power, and the other the 
brakes upon the car of progress. 
A READER. 


COMMENTS ON COMMENTS 


Two comments in The Outlook fill me 
with wonder. One is on “ Musicians and 
Labor Unions” and the other “ The Doom 
of Political Autocracy.” In the first you 
speak of “ musicians lowering their calling 
and injuring their economic standing by 
regarding themselves as laborers.” Is it, 
then, degrading to labor? As I understand 
the purpose of labor unions, it is to protect 
their members from the tyranny of capital. 
Their purpose is purely economic. In what 
way do musicians lose their economic stand- 
ing in joining the one organization that has 
made an attempt to raise the economic stand- 
ing of all labor, and has pretty well succeeded 
in doing it? As for lowering their calling, 
do you infer that their calling is higher than 
that of other laborers? Assuming that it is, 
instead of lowering their own, are they not 
rather raising the standard of the labor 
organization by joining it? Are not the 
wrongs of all employees of capital the same? 
Perhaps I should say the economic wrongs. 

Personally, I have suffered from the tyr- 
anny of labor unions, as have all people who 
have ever had business dealings with them. 
On the other hand, we suffer from the op- 
pression of capital,and our personal sympathy 
must be set aside and the situation regarded 
as the results of causes. Musicians have 
joined the labor unions because they have 
been driven to it by the same need of protec- 
tion against capital that created the first 
labor organization. It is not the purpose 
of the union to “determine in what fashion 
a work of music should be performed,” but 
to insist upon moderate hours of work and 
living wages for its membersemployed. Or- 
chestral players, chorus singers, and all other 
musical performers have the same need of 
these that other laborers have. Joining a 
labor organization has evidently been their 
only means of getting them. 

In the second article you deplore the exist- 
ence of a “ boss,” disregarding the cause of 
his being also. He is not the cause of cor- 
rupt politics, but the result. Would it not be 
more just of you to raise your voice against 
the cause of his corruption than against him— 
the street-car companies, the railroads ?—you 
do mention “ corrupt dealings with organized 
capital” and “an unholy combination of 
business and politics.” It seems to me that 
therein lies the trouble, the cause of the cor- 
ruption and the boss. Why do you make a 
scapegoat of the latter? Cc» 

Chicago. 
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NEW BOOKS 


The Finality of The Christian Religion GEORGE B. FOSTER 


In a course of lectures delivered at Harvard in 1893 and 1894, Prof. Foster out- 
lined an argument for the absolute value of Christianity which so impressed his 
hearers that he was urged to put it in permanent form. This he has at length 
done in “The Finality of the Christian Religion,” a work which involves a 
destructive criticism of authority religion and a constructive treatment of Chris- 
tianity as an inevitable outgrowth of human nature. The work has been awaited 
with great impatience. 530 pp.; net $4.00, postpaid $4.22. 








Ancient Records of Egypt JAMES H. BREASTED 


A full and reliable source-book of Egyptian history is at last to appear. After 
ten years of labor, Prof. Breasted offers to Egyptologists and students of histo 
a corpus of Egyptian inscriptions on a scale not previously attempted and wit 
a degree of accuracy never before attained. The series is one of three now in 
reparation, the others being by Robert F. Harper (Assyria and Babylonia) and 
the late William R. Harper (Palestine, Phoenicia, and Syria). The entire 
collection, when completed, will be a monumental contribution to the history of 
the East. 4 vols.,.8vo; 390, 450, 300, 560 pp. Advance price, $3.00 net per 
volume. Postage extra. 


General Sociology ALBION W. SMALL 


Professor Small’s main proposition is that the traditional sciences relating to the 
spiritual sides of life are sterile, unless they are carried out to a point at which 
they blend in one system of knowledge. The book is an exposition of the 
development of social theory from Spencer to Ratzenhofer, and a plea for the 
completion of the general structure of social science. 753 pp.; 8vo, cloth; net 
$4.00, postpaid $4.23. 


A Decade of Civic Development CHARLES ZUEBLIN 


The author gives a concise and spirited account of certain definite measures— 
political, economic, social, and artistic—for the betterment of American cities. 
Professor Zueblin was formerly president of the American League for Civic 
Improvement. He is the author of American — Progress and other 
volumes. 200 pp.; 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.35. 


Russia and Its Crisis . PAUL MILYOUKOV 


An authoritative account of the whole situation in Russia by a man who, as 
scholar and politician, has had unsurpassed opportunities for observation. The 
book deals with the present crisis as the logical result of the entire history of 
Russia. It is thus a work of permanent importance and is already being recog- 
nized as astandard. 602 pp.; 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.20. 


‘istian Belief Interpreted by Christian Experience 42555 


A series of lectures delivered in India, Ceylon, and China under the Barrows 

Lectureship. An attempt is made to point out the common foundation under- 
ying all religions and to present the claims of Christianity to be regarded as the 
ltimate religion. The work has aroused enthusiastic admiration by its breadth 
f view, its nobility of tone, and the chaste beauty of its style. 300 pp.; 8vo, 
oth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.66. 
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I Can Make You Well, Strong 
and Beautiful_ 


VERY WOMAN should pure her health, 
ftrength, beauty, poise and, with these, her happi- 
ness. It is my success in treating nearly 18,000 
women and my knowledge of what my work done 
for = that makes wee AT I can & as much for ra. 
me give youa 
dire@t your Gets bara oe pe «eee ym ana 
you a perfect blood su tion; a nervous — 
tem in ae a with pare and de re&t of your body, each 
nerve center Gooaes © the ie roan it con The 
resultant strong pened coos ble you to resist disease, 
and make you LL you were in to be— 
trong, happy, graceful, beautiful—loving and beloved, 
with a men . which is life power and true beauty, 
making your life a satisfaction to yognall, making you 
delight iration of your fri 


Gi 15 tes of ayo 


Just a little care is all 


ry dy oa I know it is possible; | 


Drugs are se 


I drugs. I treat il | cannot " 
peers. [agegme oat * 


I Keep De: aay ar ; ee 

to 
Women Young fimily and Be ne eae AT HER DESK 
Subutietennsmtthnln aaa i heenell, Gee che enay be of 


Coasters carvigs to bar Fernie. The moter needs hey stren: yo that she uy ome 
wile the delet o her husband, d, his joy, social help and inspiration, me suffering dead- 


~ well, "cil and and young, Gndpeny apy Ge 
a adton of = children mn ty ol fest guide ond ok te Pe 
could sit beside me, at my desk, I could, if I would, Jw you daily. hundreds of letters 

po have 4 I never violate a confidence, never show letter without permission, 
but here are a few sna‘ from one morning's 

I wish every nervous teacher could know what benefit Is to be derived from your physical eultare. 

I have lost 73 pounds, | and was never better. I look ten years younger, 

My andb are en‘irely relieved. 
duct think how I have gained, since | be. an with you. from 112 to 1874, Ibs. neem. 
My eatarrh and lungs are much betver and my body, which was a bony, ¢ ed structure, Is 





actually beginning to look like your pieture of correet pulse 
My pa S om, confused feeling having passed away. It is the best spent money ever 
or ‘sel. 
Just think, Mice Cocroft, before I took up your work I could not eat anything without the greatest 
distress, and now | think I could DIGEST TACKS, Iam so happy. 
Remeron) ve you personal instruction, after careful ready of yous eqmapeenns ond 
wed Welle condi con When ap yeni ——— details about my lessons, | send cond yon me my 
gives you many valu: ints. Wak 
this book I will send a eo Poise, which teaches you how to stand and walk. 
Sioa Besides the Book and free lesson, in answer to your first inquiry 
-— ~ a sonal examination of your symptoms my first advice to =, 
your case, also letting me a fl —F of figure, 
of your case and will let you pay pp 
fel in Strict confidence. 
I never publish letters without special permission, though I can send you hundreds of 
testimonials from women I have helped,who are only too glad to have me show their letters. 


57 Washington Street, Dept. 8. CHICAGO 


MY PERSONAL, 

Boy 
mus (XX) on blank 
below, opposite the points 
nOosT’ IMPORTANT ip your 
ease and mark thus (X) 
opposite those which also 
interest you. If there are 
any particulars in re-ard 
co zone ir case dee you feel 


rite about 
& tally rand wil! frankly 
you, out ch 
what I can do for ~~ 
Dept. 8, 
Too Thin 
Round shouldered 
Superfluous flesh 
Prominent hips 
Protruding abdomen 
Height 
Weight 
Do you stand correctly 
Thin chest 
Thin bust 
Thin neck 
Complexion 


Do you walk gracefull: 
Weakness ’ 





Indigestion 
Con: 

Liver 
Kidneys 
Lungs 
Heart 


Blood 
Is your health or figure im 
perfect in any way not 
aationed here? 
Occupation? 
What is your age? 
Married or single? 











NOTE. ~Miss Cocrott, as President of Physical Culiure Extension Work in America, necas no turtner introduction. 





that can be grown, you should read The Thirtieth 





| 4Q SEEDS GROW! ons: 
Anniversary Edition of 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1906, 
so well known as the “‘ Leading American Seed Catalogue.” It is mailed FREE to all. 


Better write TO«DAY. W.ATLEE BURPEE @ CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








EEP a file of The Outlook. It is valuable for reference. A handsome Binder 
in jade-green cloth, with gilt side stamp, will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
FORTY CENTS, by The Outlook Company, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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~ UNDER WHICH KING 


“The More Postum the More Food—the More Coffee 
the More Poison ”’ 

The Pres. of the W. C. T. U. in a young giant 
State in the Northwest says: 

“] did not realize that I was a slave to coffee till 
] left off drinking it. For three or four years I 
was obliged to take a nerve tonic every day. Now 
Iam free, thanks to Postum Food Coffee. 

“After finding out what coffee will do to its 
victims, I could hardly stand to have my husband 
drink it; but he was not willing to quit. I studied 
for months to find a way to induce him to leave it 
off. Finally I told him I would make no more 
coffee. 

“I got Postum Food Coffee, and made it strong— 
boiled it the required time, and had him read the 
little book, ‘The Road to Wellville, that comes in 
every pkg. 

“To-day Postum has no stronger advocate than 
my husband! He tells our friends how to make it, 
and that he got through the winter without a spell 
of the grip and has not had a headache for months 
—he used to be subject to frequent nervous head- 
aches. 

“The stronger you drink Postum the more food 
you get; the stronger you drink coffee the more 
poison you get.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


There’s a reason. 
dD is never compounded. 

Our loans are made upon the best 
class of New York and Suburban Real Estate—to home- 
buyers, who pay us interest and part of the principal each 
month, which is in turn re-invested. 

Our Patrons are Protected 
by assets amounting to almost two million dollars. We 
have never paid less than 5% per year on savings —— 
to our care, distributing to holders of our certificates 
amounting to nearly three-quarters of a million ne 
while materially adding to our surplus. 
Our business is conducted under 


NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT SUPERVISION 
ty 10m it is examined each year. 


» = 5% Per Year Savings 


which bear earnings for every day in our care. Your money 
is al; aye subdent to phar aanand it enamaniareten gam 
Poses. START NOW. Earnings begin as soon as 
your oney is received, and are mailed you by check semi- 
annua:!y, or compounded, if desired. 

Ow Tents include many prominent clergymen, profes- 
sional -nd business men in every State of the Union—some, 
doubt '~ss,in your locality—to whom 
Weare _rivileged to refer you. They 

methods. 





Compounded 


for 10 years or more, is greater than 
6% simple. Interest on mortgages, 
bonds, and most other investments, 


On Your 


hearti. endorse our 
Assets 


+ $1,750,000 
Surpluy 


ond Profits + $150,000 
ite for Particulars 
STRIAL SAVINGS 
ad LOAN Co. 
10 Ties Bul 2 
New Yor chy 


INi 











Spring Suits 
— $ A, t O $ 2 ee New og 


Fashion Book and Samples cg 


ry *T be worried with shopping for materials, 
dressmaking disappointments, and tiresome 
personal fittings. Leave all your dressmaking 
troubles to us. After we have filled your first 
order, you can appreciate what we save you in the 
way of time, money and annoyance. 

A request brings the Fashion Book, and with it 


samples from our stock of over 450 different varie- 
ties of the choicest materials. 


With the aid of our Fashion Book and Samples, you can 
choose style and ma- 
terial with more cer- 
uate of satisfaction 
oh you bought at 


‘We know positively 
that we can fit you 
as we have thousands 
of others—thousands 
who mail us their or- 
ders year after year. 
What we have ies 
for them we certainly 
can do for you. 


We guarantee to fit 


refund your money. 


Our Spring Fashion 
Bost Woe 


Shist-Waist Suits, 
$6.00 to $20. 
Tailor-Made Suits, 
$7.50 to $25. 
Silk Suits, 
$9.75 to $25. 
Wash Suits Cotton & 
Linen $4.00 to $15. 
Separate Skirts, 
$3.50 to $15. 
Silk Coats, 
$9.75 to $20. 
Rain Coats, 
$8.00 ‘to $20. 
Jackets and Coats, 
$5.75 to $15. 
Also, a full sy, x, 4 Foo 
new 
Suits, Sa Sar one 
omi-tat ed Gowns 
WE MAKE ALL THESE GARMENTS TO ORDER ONLY 


We prepay on these garments to t 
of the Unit Seen ee een TESS Sr oe 


We Send FREE *% pty TA Sg! States 


New 

York Fashions, showing the latest styles and containing 
simple directions for taking measurements correctly; also a 
assortment of Sesaples: of the newest materials. rite 

for them to-day. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est’d 17 Years. 


MDE AL NBL CEDIA SA OS 
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INVESTIGATE THE 


POULTRY BUSINESS 


Write for a free copy of my book 
which describes the 


Profitable Combinations 


OF 
Egg, Broiler & Roaster Farms 


It gives the prices paid for 

eggs and poultry week by week 

for the past three years. It tells 

how and whena hatch taken off 

each week in the year could be 

most profitably marketed. It shows how you 
can make $2.00 on a large winter roaster. It 
tells what profits can be made with each of the 
popular breeds, and the costs of production. 


I have helped thousands to make money with 
poultry. My Model Incubators and Brooders 
are used on the money-making farms. Itis my 
business to teach those who use them to do so 
profitably. Whether your needs are small or 
large, I will furnish, without charge, estimates 
and plans for a complete equipment that will 
insure success without your spending a dollar 
uselessly. Send for my complete literature. 


CHAS. A. GYPHERS 
4542 Henry St. - Buffalo, N. Y. 


og + me> 4 aateel 
. Tooth Powder ' 


NY a L) 44% 
\ 











— 


The teeth and gums — be injured by 
too much brushing as well-as too little 
care. A soft brush is recommended for 
use with CALOX,as the oxygen liberated 
does all and more of the work usually left 
to a vigorous action of the tooth brush. 
The 
Oxygen 
does it 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
93 Fulton St., New York 


ate’ « Sy 





Sample for several days’ rial 
sent free on application, 





THE WORLD 





NOT GREASY OR STICKY—DELIGHTFUL PERFUME 


Many persons cannot use glycerine or greasy creams. To 
such FROSTILLA is the greatest boon—and always works 
like a charm. It will keep the hands and face’soft as velvet. 


PERFECTLY HARMLESS to the MOST DELICATE SKIN 


Sold everywhere. if your dealer has not got it 
send 26 cents for bottle by mail prepaid. 


CLAY W. HOLMES, - Elmira, N. Y. 








NQMC... cc cccccccccccceccccevedbosccesccccccccccsseseccescess 


Address....... pecccccgopocccoccccccccccesccessoocccecccecs 

If you wish to receive a copy of the book mentioned in this advertise. 
ment, write your name and address in the space above, tear off this 
corner and mail tu Battle Creek Sanitarium 

Co., Lid., 22 Ohio Hall, Battie 

Creek, Mich, 


CUT our HERE 
If we could 


convince you in this ad. of the value 
to YOU of our Free new book, 
“Tue Batrte Creex Ipea,” you 


would be glad to pay $10.00. for it. 


This book is valuable because it shows you how to be well and 
strong without taking drugs or medicines. 


All it costs you, however, is the price of a stamp—we send it abso- 
lutely free. 


If the or of your own good health—and the 
good health of those dear to you—is worth a postal, send us one to-day 
(or use above coupon), and we will forward the book promptly. 

You do not obligate yourself in any way by answering this adver- 
tisement. You are neither required to buy anything nor to promise 
anything. All we ask is that you read the book carefully. 

It tells how you can live, in your own home, without disturbing 
your wf routine in any way, a sane, healthful life—the life that has 
restored thousands to health at the famous Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

It is now recognized that nine-tenths of all diseases are caused by 
improper diet. 

You eat disease; and you eat health. It is all in the choice of foods. 
“ The Battle Creek Idea” will tell you how to choose right, so as to 
get and keep good health. 


If the health is worth having, the book is worth asking for to-day. 
Address 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd., 
22 Ohio Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 

















, 


Chocolates 
and Confections 
known for their 
purity and goodness 
For sale where the best is sold, 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 


1316 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
Established 1842. 


Y 
MMMM, 


S 
BRONCHIAL 





Beneficial to elderly people 
who suffer from dryness of 
mouth and throat. In boxes only. 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 
JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


Sold by all Dealers in Paint. Send for FREE ill 
book, edition T.” S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis 











